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At the Hearthstone 


HANKSGIVING DAY grew out of an event 
that has increased in significance with the 
passing: of time. The Pilgrims as they gathered 
about that rude outdoor table laden with wild 
turkey and venison from the forest and the first- 
fruits of the harvest had no idea that the occasion 
would be set apart as a day of thanksgiving for- 
ever. They did not make that memorable day one 
of feasting, but of gratitude, a truth that no doubt 
echoed from thousands of pulpits last Sunday, 
but a truth that all the preaching in the world 
will not bring home to some people. An eye-open- 
ing calamity is necessary, like that which happened 
recently to a party of four automobilists on a New 
Hampshire road. They were thrown out, and es- 
caped serious injury by a miracle. They knelt by 
the roadside and returned thanks. 

It is well to make Thanksgiving Day one of home- 
coming; itis well also to provide a feast after the 
traditional order. But the day is distinctly a Pil- 
grim heritage, and as such a day for solemn expres- 
sion of igratitude to the Almighty. There is alto- 
gether too much receiving and too little apprecia- 
tion among boys and girls. Children who are 
taught,!as the Pilgrim children were, to repeat a 
daily prayer of thanksgiving, soon form ‘the habit 
of gratitude in the daily relation. We are all chil- 
dren of one beneficent Father, brothers and sisters 
in the household of faith. The home-coming on 
Thanksgiving Day should include above all else a 
petition at the hearthstone by the entire family to 
the Giver of all good. 


“Accept.in Principle” 
HE SNEERING has begun. We mean, of 
course, at the Arms Conference. The same 
evil genius that bedeviled the world when we were 
striving to get into a league of nations, picking to 
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pieces the blessed idea as well as the defects of 
the Treaty and the Covenant until it was in shreds 
and tatters, the same evil genius is trying the un- 
speakable business of making failure of the impera- 
tive and sacred enterprise in Washington. 

Because the statesmen did not accept imme- 
diately and completely the exceedingly large order 
of Secretary Hughes, the cynics and their innumer- 
able echoes are saying as little of hope as they can 
for the outcome. They take the phrase which was 
contained in the reply to Mr. Hughes, “accept in 
principle,” and make it mean just nothing but a 
rejection of the whole limitation plan. They treat 
it as a verbal refuge of double-dealing diplomatists, 
when any fair person, who is also an informed 
person, knows that the statesmen are determined 
to stop war. That is more than a declaration of 
faith. It is a statement of fact. 

The question of world peace has passed from the 
clouds to the earth. Idealism has got down on all 
fours. It is sure of its ground. It is committed 
to readjustments for co-operation for all time as 
well as for ending the ages of wastage and ruin. It 
is therefore the part of common sense to eschew 
these breeders of suspicion. They would make us 
believe the new world order is as simple as accept- 
ing the arithmetic of Mr. Hughes’s proposals for 
sinking so many ships. It is nothing of the kind. 
We should have no respect for the statesmen of 
the other powers if they were not deliberate and 
calculating. They ought to weigh long and care- 
fully every detail. They have said as much up to 
the present as we want them to say. 

If the newspaper correspondents will attend to 
their proper business, reporting the news instead 
of “interpreting” the tide of affairs, they will 
render us a real service. We respectfully suggest 
to our readers that they be not undone by, let us 
say, the clever volubility of H. G. Wells or the 
hard-boiled deductions of Colonel Repington. They 
and their kind are airing their own minds. We 
want the news. There is much less mystery about 
the conference than erudite and facile writers try 
to put over on us. The conference is not in need 
of gentlemen of occult gifts. M. Briand, Mr. Bal- 
four, Mr. Koo, and Admiral Kato speak mostly in 
words of one syllable. We can understand them 
easily. We believe they are square. But most of 
all we believe the world will spell the failure of the 
conference if it does not disarm its mind about the 
conference. 

One of the most eratifying facts in these circum- 
stances is the cordial backing which the friends of 
the League of Nations give to President Harding’s 
peace plans. His recent opponent, Governor Cox 
of Ohio, is representative of all true patriots and 
lovers of the world when he says: “The disarma- 
ment conference must be successful. No opposi- 
tion, specious or political, will be countenanced.” — 
A fleeting temptation to visit upon our delegates — 
the same methods that were invoked against hu- — 
manity in.the League of Nations issue “will be over- — 
whelmed in the larger consideration of the general 
welfare.” Let us be one in this ape ae 
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> Three Important Announcements 


EGINNING in this number THe RacistErR will 
publish regularly a digest of each week’s prog- 
ress in the Arms Conference as the most important 
News of the Week. This feature will be written 
by that skilful gleaner of essentials, “S. T.” It 
ought to be a succinct and graphic history of the 
momentous deliberations that look to the establish- 
ment of a new order in the world. Next week we 
shall publish an interview with Arthur Nash, the 
man who is working miracles in his clothing indus- 
tries by the application of the Golden Rule. Speak- 
- ing churchly, Mr. Nash is a near kinsman. He is 
a Universalist. He uses his religion all the time. 
Mr. Cotton has done one of his best pieces of work 
in this interview. He surely knows how to get at 
the centre of a personality. There will be a large 
portrait of Mr. Nash. We also inform our laymen 
in particular that the sermon delivered on Lay- 
men’s Sunday by Dr. Charles W. Eliot will be a 
feature of next week’s issue. That will be eagerly 
awaited. It was a quickening and noble word. 


The New Church 


HAT WE BELIEVE grows stronger in our 

mind when some one in authority also be- 
lieves it and says it well. We note an example. 
The moderator of the Presbyterian Church in the 
U.S.A., Dr. Henry C. Swearingen, of St. Paul, 
Minn., says he believes in orthodoxy, but not an 
orthodoxy that spends its chief strength in defend- 
ing itself. It ought to be at work, “inflaming the 
conscience and stirring the Church with an ethical 
passion. ” 

We do not need a new gospel, he continues, but a 
closer application of the one we have. The Puritan 
preachers did not pare down their messages nor dilute 
their evangelicalism, but they announced the bearing 
of God’s truth on the moral struggles of their time, and 
one of the results was the establishment of the institu- 
tions of freedom. Theirs became the most potent 
yoices on the continent in behalf of liberty. They 
preached the Bible, but they searched the conduct of 
man with it. They were not mere purveyors of doc- 
trines, however true; they linked them to the lives men 
were leading and illuminated with them the big issues 
that engrossed the minds of their contemporaries. 
They did not abdicate their position of moral authority. 

He adds that the Church is in danger of sur- 
rendering its moral passion to other interests and 
of permitting the publicist, the teacher, the editor, 

the statesman, and even the business man, to be- 
come the prophets of an ethical rejuvenation and 
the voice of the conscience of mankind: “in the 
regions where men of the present generation are 
making the world’s policies and doing the world’s 
work.” 

What big issues engross us in these times? Two. 
_ Industrial regeneration and international co-opera- 

tion. What saith the Church on these things? 
_ Some men, even some Unitarian men, have hotly 
_ disputed the right much less the duty of the Church 
_ to preach the gospel on our grave problems. Sev- 
eral times this editorial page has been reproached 

speaking of the gospel applied to the evils in 
e that now is, Keep to the general prin- 
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ciples of the gospel, came the soft intimation. 
What wearying and stupid admonition it was, and 
sometimes with what mean intimidation. It meant 
the withdrawal of a subscription or of membership 
from the church if the warning were not heeded. 

We have seen the past year in our own denomina- 
tion a change,—a miraculous new regard for the 
spiritual stake in industry, and now that abhorrent 
politics is no longer polluting the air, we are get- | 
ting decent and upstanding about our spiritual 
stake among the poor nations tottering back to 
their tremendous difficulties. Thank God—and 
the Church. The iron is in the soul of the sanctu- 
ary. Soft words are not enough; in fact, they are 
not suited at all for the stern duties of the day. 
Authority is needed as much as grace, force as 
much as forbearance, the fighting spirit as much 
as gentle wisdom, finality as much as openminded- 
ness. In sum, leadership! The Church greets such 
a leader as Dr. Swearingen. The body of church 
people are ready to listen to the truth and to do 
their duty. The true way lies not more in heeding 
tender mercy than in doing imperative justice. 
The gospel is masculine as well as feminine. It is 
complete, indeed, commanding the whole being for 
the saving of the world. 


“T Was Hungry’— 


OMETHING IS WRONG somewhere when de- 

serving men, honest and uncomplaining, cannot 
get work wherewith to support themselves and 
families. The writer was walking along a Boston 
street the other day. A middle-aged man just ahead 
suddenly threw up his hands and toppled over back- 
ward. He was raised and carried into a near-by 
store entrance. As soon as he had revived he 
covered his face with his hands as though to shut 
out the sight of something. Then he explained 
faintly that he had come up that morning from 
New Bedford to hunt for work. Had he enough 
money to pay his way back to New Bedford? No, 
he had not. Would he accept money for a meal? 
No. Meanwhile the inquisitive crowd that had 
gathered worried him. As soon as he could he rose 
to his feet and tottered away. He was raggedly 
dressed, his hands were thin and his cheeks were 
sunken. His eyes expressed a terrible despair that 
still haunts us. Though in the grip of hopeless- 
ness, hunger, and exhaustion, he was too proud to 
accept proffers of charity. 

Of course he could not get work, in competition 
with so many other men, younger and stronger. 
He needed more than anything else plenty of nour- 
ishing food and a month’s rest. Yet the gnawing at 
his stomach and the cries of his children drove him 
into the streets in search of the dollar that would 
buy bread. Where is our Christianity? Old men 
should not be allowed to starve in a land of wealth 
and plenty. The first principle of your religion 
and mine is to sustain the fainting brother. Woe 
unto us as a body of professing Christians if we 
pass by on the other side. 
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World Grapples with Problems of Arms-Limitation 


for the limitation of armaments outlined by 

Secretary Hughes, testified during the week to 
the profound impression it had made on the mind and 
the heart of the world. As the proceedings of the 
conference in Continental Hall in Washington devel- 
oped, one phase of the proposal advanced by America 
* to the spokesmen of the nine powers assembled stood 
out with increasing clearness. That phase was’ the 
offer of this government to reduce its own naval forces 
by approximately 50 per cent. in its effort to translate 
into deed the proposal which it had put into stirring 
words. The acquiescence by Great Britain, without 
material reservation, in the plan for scrapping navies 
and a subsequent “naval holiday” of ten years, was a 
dominant feature of the events that immediately fol- 
lowed the historic opening of the conference. The 
adherence by Japan “in principle” to the programme 
enunciated by the American people through Secretary 
Hughes came with equal promptness. 


A MAZED AND HOPEFUL COMMENT on the plan 


WITH DRAMATIC SPONTANEITY, the practically unan- 
imous sentiment in America in favor of the project 
of disarmament was made apparent through every 
medium of expression. The press, the pulpit, and the 
public platform gave utterance to the profound con- 
viction that in the plan broached by the President 
lay the hope of the world. The well-nigh universal 
feeling in America seemed to find utterance in the grim 
phrase, “Disarm—or Perish.” Overseas, with a few 
conspicuous exceptions in the columns of the daily 
press, Mr. Hughes’s memorable exposition of the atti- 
tude of this government was accepted at its face value 
as a pledge of the willingness of the American people 
to do their full share in the healing work of lightening 
the burdens of staggering peoples and casting the 
arsenal of Mars into the international junk-heap. In 
the British press and the utterances of British public 
men the response to America’s appeal was especially 
emphatic and vibrant with hope. 


Ir was Cuina, and not America, that defined the 
principal obstacle to be overcome by the statesman- 
ship of the world. That definition came on November 
16, when the Chinese minister at Washington, Dr. 
Alfred Sze, advanced the following programme before 
the conference: (1) the termination of the Anglo- 
Japanese alliance; (2) no new alliance among Japan, 
England, and the United States to take its place; (3) 
abrogation of the treaties between China and Japan, 
based upon the twenty-one demands; (4) Japan’s with- 
drawal from Shantung; (5) affirmation of the principle 
of the open door; (6) insistence upon China’s sover- 
eignty over Manchuria; and (7) a proposal for a 
concert of the powers “for the discussion of interna- 
tional questions relative to the Pacific and the Far 
East,” and “the determination of common policies” in 
that wide region. 


Pronouncrments to the same effect which were 
expected from Secretary Hughes had been character- 
ized in the American press as a “bomb” to be exploded 
by America in the conference. Their utterance by the 
Chinese spokesman produced results comparable to 
such an explosion. In these demands, boldly laid 
before the international bar of justice, a divided, bank- 
rupt, and cruelly exploited China opened up a question 
of wide ramifications and profound rooting—a problem 
of which the solution has been widely regarded in 


LEADERS OF PEOPLES SAY “AMEN” 


CHARLES M. SCHWAB: “I would gladly 
sink the Bethlehem Steel Works to the bottom 
of the ocean if in doing so I could bring peace 
to the world.” 


RUDYARD KIPLING: “I see world-peace, 
not far away on the horizon, but quite close up.” 

BRITISH LABOR PARTY: “Labor would 
support any agreement ... imposing obligatory 
and drastic reductions and limitation of naval 
and military armaments.” 


GEORGES LEYGUES, former Premier of 
France: “The proposal, if adopted, will contrib- 
ute powerfully to the establishment of a durable 
peace.” 


ARTHUR BALFOUR: “It was a bold and 
statesmanlike utterance, pregnant with infinite 
possibilities.” 


both America and Europe as the main purpose of the 
calling of the conference. In the last analysis, the 
measures proposed by Dr. Sze did not affect Japan 
solely. They applied to the entire system of inter- 
national financing, international control, and interna- 
tional intimidation to which China had been subjected 
ever since the war by which Great Britain imposed 
upon the late Manchu dynasty the admission of the 
opium which they sought to exclude from their bound- 
aries. However, it was Japan’s response to Dr. Sze’s 
declaration that stood out in the immediate forefront 
of popular interest. 


THAT RESPONSE was not long delayed. When it 
came, it suggested a definition of the words “in prin- 
ciple,” contained in Admiral Kato’s acceptance of Mr. 
Huglies’s programme. After a breathing space, the 
Japanese delegation announced its approval of the 
Chinese demands, not “in principle,” but “as a basis 
for discussion,’ as a Japanese delegate significantly 
pointed out to the journalists. That discussion took 
a wide range at its initiation. It included the ques- 
tion whether China would be willing to furnish guar- 
antees for the perpetuation of the sources of raw ma- 
terials for her industries and food for her people which 
Japan had acquired in China. The Chinese delega- 
tion asserted its willingness to furnish such guar- 
antees. Then arose other questions from the Japanese 
delegates. The most pointed of these inquiries was 
whether the present Chinese Government—sitting at 
Pekin and repudiated by the Cantonese republic—had 
the power to carry out such a pledge. These initial 
discussions gave some perspective to the complications 
of the problem in the Far East taken up by the con- 
ference. 


Great Brirarin and France acted promptly on the 
Far East phase of the proceedings of the conference. 
They signified their willingness to surrender Wei-Hai- 
Wei and Wang-Chau-Wan, respectively, in furtherance 
of the plan of restoration of Chinese sovereignty asked 
by China. From Japan came the assurance that she 
stands ready to open immediate negotiations for the — 
restoration of Shantung, but that the government at 
Pekin had declined to participate in such negotiations. 
From the Chinese delegation proceeded the retort that 
the negotiations proposed by Japan are wholly unae 
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ceptable, because they refer to the restoration of an 
empty political sovereignty while reserving complete 
economic control of a vastly rich territory with about 
40,000,000 of exploitable population to Japan. Thus 
the difficulties of the Far Eastern Question” continued 
to emerge in sharp outline. 


Or Goop OMEN was the news from London on Novem- 
ber 18 that the British Admiralty had ordered all work 
stopped on the four battleships of the super-Hood type 
marked for scrapping in Secretary Hughes’s pro- 
gramme. It was pointed out at the same time by a 
section of the British press that no orders to cease 
work had been issued by the Navy Department at 
Washington on the vessels scheduled for elimination 
in Mr. Hughes’s outline for the limitation of the 
American naval forces. In the main, however, the 
British press took it for granted that such orders 
would be forthcoming in the near future as an assur- 
ance of the sincerity of America’s declaration of a 
noble purpose. Same, 


Affairs in England 


T. RHONDDA WILLIAMS 
Correspondent for THH RuGISTHR 
BricgHton, Eneranp, October 13, 1921. 


Tuer Irish CONFERENCE 


E ARE ALL AGOG about the Irish Conference. 
\\/ It has opened cordially with a handshake. 
That it may close in a settlement is the fervent 
desire of the great bulk of the people in both countries. 
It is of the utmost importance that the truce should 
be scrupulously observed during the negotiations. 
The danger spot is Belfast. The Prime Minister 
rightly insists that both sides must trust to the com- 
mon sense of their own people, and not try to recon- 
cile extremists. There are extremists on both sides of 
the Channel, and those on our own side are trouble- 
some and dangerous enough. They are enemies of the 
Irish people, and deadly foes to all Irish aspirations. 
At the moment, they are in a backwater, and the spirit 
of conciliation is uppermost. It is of the utmost im- 
portance to keep it so. The alternative to the success 
of the Conference is too terrible to contemplate. 


UNEMPLOYMENT AND WINTER 

At last the problem of unemployment is engaging 
the attention of the Government. In this matter the 
Coalition is guilty of the gravest neglect. For months 
past the Labor Party has been pointing out to the 
Government that the present situation would arise, 
yet the Government did nothing effective to meet it, 
and even at the present moment they are totally un- 
prepared. We have a million unemployed, and distress 
is already very acute. When the cold weather comes, 
it will reach the danger-point. The Labor mayors 
who pursued Mr. Lloyd George to Scotland and de- 
manded an interview knew their case. They declared 
to him that they were holding their people back with 
great difficulty from turbulence, in the hope that some- 
thing might soon be done to relieve the situation. Mr. 
Harry Gosling is a moderate and wise labor leader, 
not given to making threats, and not sympathizing 
with revolutionary methods, yet he made it quite clear 
to the London County Council that the temper of the 

unemployed was becoming dangerous. 
“Tt has become an awful job to hold them,” he said. 
“And the public does not realize that we are holding 
them back in the hope that something will be done. I 
was down in the East End this morning. The air 
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there is electric. They are almost despairing.” ‘The 
Prime Minister is at last busying himself in getting 
information from all sorts of people—traders, em- 
ployers, bankers, and labor men. Those who do not 
quite understand the situation of the Labor Party are 
criticising the action of the labor leaders in refusing 
to become a part of a more general committee to work 
out a scheme. What the Labor Party has done is to 
appoint a deputation to explain to the Prime Min- 
ister the proposals of the Party itself, which have long 
been considered and deliberately matured. They are 
willing to give every help along these lines, but they 
are not willing to accept responsibility for a scheme 
which the Government may adopt. Here I think the 
attitude of the Labor Party is entirely justified. If 
they became a part of the General Committee, and a 
scheme was adopted by a majority which did not meet 
with their approval, they would be held responsible 
afterward if it failed. 

The deputation they appointed is an eminently 
capable one. No woman in this country knows labor 
conditions better than Miss Bondfield. Mr. Sydney 
Webb is a mine of information on all sorts of ques- 
tions, a man frequently consulted by cabinet ministers 
for information in their own department. Mr. Ram- 
say MacDonald is perhaps the ablest man in the Labor 
Party, the man of the most comprehensive mind, well 
stocked with information, and with a soul strong in 
moral idealism. The Prime Minister has already had 
his first interview with this deputation. He has evi- 
dently been impressed, and intimated that he may wish 
to see them again, and they will probably not be un- 
willing to discuss with him the government proposals 
when they are ready. Labor has every wish to help, 
but is not willing to accept responsibility for schemes 
in which it has no confidence—surely a reasonable at- 
titude. 


CoMMUNISTS Mak TROUBLE 

The comparatively small number of Communists we 
have in this country are making themselves as trouble- 
some as possible. Having been refused admission to 
the Labor Party, they are now adopting the tactics of 
breaking up labor meetings. At Sheffield they inter- 
rupted Mr. Arthur Henderson very noisily and pos- 
itively shouted down Mr. J. H. Thomas. They have 
done the same thing in Glasgow, and are evidently 
taking their revenge upon the labor leaders. It is not 
long since these men were trying to get the support 
of the Parliamentary Labor Party to secure the right 
of free speech, and to condemn the Government for 
not granting it.to Communist speakers. Their present 
action shows how much they really believe in free 
speech. They are of course exploiting the unemploy- 
ment problem. They try to make capital out of it 
against the Labor Party and to prove that political 
action is useless; that the present misery shows it is 
no use having a Labor Party in Parliament,—there 
is no way but direct action and revolution! 

Against them organized labor pleads: “To play 
with human misery, and to ferment human passions 
merely in order to serve their own revolutionary ends, 
is a heartless and wicked game. And the present un- 
happy conditions of millions of our citizens are due 
in a large measure not to the failure of political ac- 
tion, but to the misuse by the Government of its politi- 
cal power and to the reactionary policy which they 
have pursued. The Government has, moreover, been 
guilty during the past few months of unpardonable 
neglect, which has helped to aggravate the effect of 
trade depression. And it is to this more than to any 
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other thing that much of the existing cynical indiffer- 
ence, not to speak of bitter hostility, to political action 
may truly be ascribed.” ‘The Labor Party’s proposals 
dealing with unemployment have been before the coun- 
try for many months. The Government has not only 
refused to adopt them, but has failed to formulate 
any scheme of its own. Something has failed, but it 
is not political power nor is it the Labor Party. It 
is the Coalition Government.” 

We know, and the bulk of the British workingmen 
know, that the way of the Communists is the way to 
disaster and death. All the same, and in spite of the 
wisdom and moderation of the average workingman 
in this country, hunger is a terrible danger. The man 
who tramps day after day seeking work and failing 
to get it, and returns home at night to find wife and 
children crying for bread he cannot supply, is a man 
who may do desperate things. This is a national 
problem and must be dealt with on a national scale. 
Nay, it is an international problem, and the nations 
must come to their senses and drop all their old war- 
feuds and war-spirit, to open the free route of trade 
all over the world, and be ready to help each other 
where the need is greatest. The policy of the Govern- 
ment in regard to the Trade Boards Act is indefen- 
sible. The Trade Boards were set up in order to rescue 
the worst-paid and sweated workers from the tyran- 
nous grasp of unscrupulous employers. They have 
worked well, and on the whole justly. They have 
greatly improved the status of the people concerned, 
and been approved by the best of the employers. The 
Trade Boards consist of an equal number of employers 
and representatives of labor. The best employers are 
against the present action of the Government, because 
the Trade Boards have defended them against the 
undercutting of the unscrupulous employers. At any 
time, to abandon the Trade Boards would have been 
a grievous wrong; at the present time it is a crime. 

We have to wait and see what the fertile brain of 
Mr. Lloyd George will produce out of all the consulta- 
tions he is now taking. 


Tue Revences or Time 


The whole question of local government in London 
is in the melting-pot. The imprisonment of the Pop- 
lar Councillors has drawn the attention of the country 
to this problem. They refused to levy rates which they 
knew their tax-payers could not have paid, in order 
to meet the mandate of the London County Council. 
As a result of this refusal they were imprisoned, but 
were released last night. The Poplar rate-payers are 
frightfully overburdened, and if the new rate had been 
levied, an impossible burden would have been set them. 
They argue for the equalization of rates throughout 
London. The present position is quite indefensible. 
The poorest borough, where there is most unemploy- 
ment, cannot bear its own burden. Nor is it fair that 
it should, while the richer boroughs were the unemploy- 
ment is least escape with lighter taxation. Surely 
this is a case where the strong should help bear the 
infirmities of the weak. Of course, the opposition to 
any equalization of rates would come from the rich 
boroughs. Strange indeed are the revenges of time. 
It was the Tory Party some years ago that strength- 
ened the borough councils because they were reaction- 
ary. Now many of the borough councils are prac- 
tically in the power of labor! And it is a borough 
council that has raised the whole question of the 
equalization of London rates. It will have to be dealt 
with sooner or later. 
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Theodore Roosevelt’s Religion 


EDWARD H. COTTON 


II 
Putting Religion into Politics 


HE FACT is that Roosevelt, on graduating from 
| Harvard in 1880, intended to give his life to the 
law. But he turned aside from the profession 
because, as it seemed to him, the teaching of the law 
books and the class-room were opposed to justice. He 
did not like the “let the buyer beware” maxim, because 
it permitted the person who sold goods to make undue 
profits at the expense of the person who bought. He 
was a young man with high ideals. When he looked 
up at some great corporation lawyers of the time and 
discovered them engaging in questionable practices that 
granted justice to one and denied it to another, he con- 
cluded, with the strict sense of justice that was a 
Roosevelt tradition, to look elsewhere for a profession. 
He joined the Republican party, and in the fall of 
1881 was elected a member of the New York Legislature, 
and re-elected the two succeeding years. He said 
frankly that he would not have entered politics had he 
not inherited an independent competence from his 
father, for, as he explained, a man who depended on 
political office for a living would be obliged to com- 
promise too often with his conscience, and would find 
the quality of service he could render the people much 
impaired. 

In the early eighties, New York politics was in the 
hands of owners of saloons, shyster lawyers, grooms, 
and gang leaders. Men of standing and family pride 
kept themselves free from the unclean scramble for 
office. His friends tried to dissuade him. He believed 
that it was the plain every-day duty of men of his 
station and training to enter the fight for the public 

The politicians of those times were spoilsmen. One 
leader stated, “I am in politics working for my own 
pocket all the time—same as you.” The coming of this 
youthful idealist who was a church member, who taught 
Sunday-school classes, who regulated his life by the 
Ten Commandments, was sure to puzzle the hardened 
old leaders. But his name looked like a winning one, 
and they backed him. Once he was in office, once he 
learned the extent of the circle of graft, greed, and 
corruption that disgraced the State, he went to work 
with both fists. 

It is a mistake to suppose that Roosevelt went into 
politics actuated solely by the idea that he was to sac- 
rifice himself and benefit mankind. The thought would 
have been abhorrent to him. He was not a self-seeker ; 
his motives were of the purest; but he would not pose 
as a “better than thou” sort of individual who had been 
called to a superior kind of work. He states clearly 
his intention in his autobiography: “I need hardly say 
how earnestly I believe that men should have a keen 
sense of their obligations in politics, of their duty to 
help forward great causes, and to struggle for the 
betterment of conditions that are unjust to their fel- 
lows, the men and the women who are less fortunate 
in life. But in addition to this there must be a feeling 
of real fellowship with the other men and women en- 
gaged in the same task, fellowship of work, with fun 
to vary the work....Neither I nor any of my associates — 
at that time were alive to social and industrial needs 
which all of us now recognize. But we then had very 
clearly before our minds the need of practically apply- — 
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ing certain elemental virtues of honesty and efficiency 
in politics, the virtue of efficiency side by side with 
honesty in private and public life alike, the virtues of 
consideration and fair dealing in business as between 
the man who is an employer and the man who is an 
employee.” 

When he learned that a certain elevated railroad 
company had used a judge of the Supreme Court as 
an instrument to augment the proceeds of the business, 
and discovered, in correspondence that had passed 
between officials of the road and the judge, that the 
judge had written, “I am willing to go to the very 
verge of judicial discretion to serve your vast interests,” 
he moved the judge’s impeachment in the Legislature. 
That was his first experience with the attitude of the 
law and of big business. He found to his astonishment 
that lawyers and business men of standing, men he 
knew well socially, were decidedly opposed to his action. 

The unholy alliance between unrighteous business 
and politics waxing strong with the years had discov- 
ered at last a powerfully indignant. opponent. As 
long as he lived, Roosevelt fought this combination on 
the ground that iit was politically unsound and morally 
wrong. 

The corrupt judge, aided by powerful influences, 
escaped impeachment, but the people of the State and 
the country saw that a champion had entered the lists 
in their behalf, with determined ideas of square dealing 
and righteousness, and with the courage and skill to 
advocate them and get them into the public mind. 
Now it is plain that a new hour struck in American 
politics when Theodore Roosevelt, at twenty-three, took 
his place in the New York Legislature. He went 
there with a sense of absolute justice, inherited from 
a long line of upright men and women, and strengthened 
in his own person. No figure has appeared in the politi- 
cal life of America who insisted so openly, persistently, 
and fearlessly on square dealing. One class was not 
held against or above another. He opposed laboring- 
men when he thought they were wrong as intensely as 
he opposed corrupt capitalists. As he said: “The only 
kind of courage and honesty which are permanently 
useful to good institutions anywhere are those shown 
by men who decide all cases with impartial justice 
on grounds of conduct and not on grounds of class.” 

An incident occurred during his term in the New 
York Legislature that well illustrated his sensitiveness 
to justice. The Cigar-makers’ Union introduced a bill 
to prohibit the manufacture of cigars in tenement- 
houses. Roosevelt was appointed one of a committee 
of three to inquire into the necessity of legislation. He 
was appointed because it was expected that he would 
oppose the bill: He was predisposed against it, but 
with customary open-mindedness and thoroughness he 
visited the tenements where the cigars were being 
made. He learned that in one-, two-, and three-room 
apartments where families slept and cooked and ate 
their food, the work went on day and night. In one 
instance, in a single room harboring two families con- 


_ sisting of several children, three men and two women, 


‘the tobacco was stowed alongside the beds, in close 
proximity to the food, in fact wherever there was an 
inch of space. He became a strong supporter of the 


"bill, and even acted as spokesman for the union before 


Grover Cleveland, who was then Governor. The bill 


was signed but subsequently it was declared invalid 


the Court of Appeals. It seems that Jacobs, for 
10m the decision was named, was a manufacturer of 
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cigars who did his work under exceptional conditions. 
In rendering its decision the court issued the following 
nefarious statement: “It cannot be perceived how the 
cigar-maker is to be improved in his health or his morals 
by forcing him from his home and its hallowed associa- 
tions and beneficent influences to ply his trade else- 
where.” What fervid buncombe! 

The case of Judge Westbrook whose impeachment he 
had demanded showed him the iniquity of the business- 
political combination. The unjust verdict: of the court 
in the matter of cigar-making in tenements showed 
him that the legislation of the courts was far removed 
in sympathy from the needs of the people. The tene- 
ment-house case and others which later came to his 
attention convinced him that the courts existed chiefly 
for the privileged class, and that instead of promoting 
the welfare of the common people, court decisions 
tended to extend their misery. He never forgot the 
lesson. Man’s inhumanity to man! An iron resolu- 
tion to fight for social justice entered his life. Apol- 
lyon had unmasked himself; he had spoken as to the 
Pilgrim, “I am an enemy to this Prince you serve; I 
hate his person, his laws, and people; I am come out 
on purpose to withstand thee.” And the Pilgrim re- 
plied, “Apollyon, beware what you do; for I am in the 
king’s highway, the way of holiness; therefore take 
heed to yourself.” 

He completed his third term in the Legislature, and 
was elected one of the four delegates-at-large from the 
State of New York to the Republican National Con- 
vention at Chicago. His preliminary training was 
over. He was to fight the good fight of social reform. 
Hosts of enemies would rise up against him, but he 
knew he was right, and he was backed by friends of 
law and order. He would win. He had discovered 
an extent of blackmail, dishonest privilege, and per- 
verted justice hitherto undreamed of. His whole na- 
ture revolted at the discovery, and he set himself to 
hurl back the wave of corruption that was threatening 
to engulf the nation. The same passion that inspired 
his ancestors, the burghers of the Netherlands and, the 
Huguenots of France, to defend the liberties of them- 
selves and their fellow-countrymen, stirred in him. 

If Roosevelt had fallen in with the customs of his 
times he would have saved himself much trouble. The 
attitude he took required courage of a high order, en- 
durance, skill, and conviction that no opposition could 
change. He knew history and what great leaders had 
to go through. He was familiar with the stand made 
by William of Orange against the tyrant Philip. Crom- 
well was a favorite of his, and later he wrote a book 
about him. He was influenced by the greatest Ameri- 
cans, Washington and Lincoln. All those leaders were 
of deep religious faith. A strong strain of religion had 
gone into their beings, and the movements they led 
for the honor, peace, and happiness of the people were 
largely determined by religious conviction. It was the 
same influence that persuaded Roosevelt to invade the 
corrupt political field. 

Roosevelt was a progressive among progressives in 
his idea of civic reform, but he was one with the best 
of the ages in his ideas of justice, truth, and protection 
of the weak. He brought into the political arena of 
the State and the Nation those time-honored weapons, 
the sword of the spirit and the shield of faith. They 
proved as invincible in his hands as they had in the 
hands of William of Orange, Cromwell, Washington, 
and Lincoln. 


ss Next Week: Roosevelt on the Church and the Bible. 
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[The first instalment of “Letters from Prison” was published 
November 10] 


Letters from Prison 


ALICE STONE BLACKWELL 


II 


HE HEAT of the Missouri summer, added to 

| the prison hardships, seriously affected Mrs. 

O’Hare’s health; but this called out even more 

strongly the affection the other women felt for her. 
She wrote :— 


Some of the most beautiful memories of my life I shall carry 
from this place. There is a Jewish girl here, a prostitute, a 
street-walker, a dope-fiend, a sister of the woman who washed 
the feet of Jesus with her tears and wiped them with her hair. 
The prejudice against Jews is bitter, and the poor girl has the 
hardest time of any one here; but because she is under such 
rigid surveillance she has a favored seat under the matron’s 
desk, where the air is the best and the fans make the heat 
bearable. During the time I was suffering so terribly, and it 
seemed that I could not survive the conditions, she begged and 
pleaded to be allowed to change machines with me. She said: 
“IT am younger than you; I am used to hardship and deadened 
to suffering. Your life is worth a thousand of mine, and I will 
do anything if only I can change and give you my place.” And 
society gives a woman with a soul like that a harlot’s lot and a 
prison cell! Poor Jew Lil! I would that I were a Victor Hugo 
to send her soul down the ages. 


Weakened by heat prostration, Mrs. O’Hare was un- 
able one day to “make the task,” i.e., to finish the pre- 
scribed number of garments. Any one who-failed to do 
so was punished with a dungeon, and bread and water. 
The girl at the next machine was considered a “bad 
nigger”; she had slashed somebody with a razor. But 
she surreptitiously swept off a large part of Mrs. 
O’Hare’s pile of unfinished garments and added them 
to her own pile; so it was she and not Mrs. O’Hare 
who failed to get through and was sent to the “black 
hole.” 


The most varied literature was showered upon Mrs. 
O’ Hare :— 


I have received much reading matter from Christian Sci- 
entists, Russellites, New Thought, and Gospel Trumpets adher- 
ents. I find it all interesting, and I find golden grains of truth 
mixed with the chaff of it all. 

I cannot define my conception of God except as embracing 
all that is good and recognizing love as the creative force of the 
universe. I feel also that all that we deem evil is only good 
perverted. I know that the thing we call mind and soul is a 
vital, ever-living thing that cannot be touched by death or shut 
out or in by prison walls. I know that it is not hampered by 
time or space, and that the dear love of comrades can ease the 
weariness of driven, slavish labor, light a prison with a ra- 
diance, and bring to a prison bed the “peace that passeth under- 
standing.” I do not know the God of orthodoxy, but I can use 
no better phrase than “He doeth all things well,” and I know 
that out of all the horror of to-day will come a better to-morrow. 

I know that all I am undergoing now will not injure me, only 
teach me the vital lessons I need. Above all, I am really “find- 
ing Jesus,” and not him alone, but many others; Galileo, Joan 
d’Arc, John Brown and Walt Whitman. 

As I look back over my life, it seems that I have always 
vainly sought to “find Jesus.” I sought him in church work 
and the rescue mission. I sought him in the labor movement 
and the Socialist party, but he always eluded me. One day 
I found myself in prison on Easter Day and there for the first 
time I felt that I knew Jesus; that I could sit down and talk 
sanely and intelligently with him, and that he could tell me 
out of his wide experience how to unstop deaf ears, open blind 
eyes, heal sick souls, and bind up broken hearts! 


She was able to fraternize heartily with persons with 
whom she disagreed :-— 


So many of the comrades are concerned over how Emma 
Goldman and I reconcile our differences. Emma is an anarchist 
and I am a political Socialist, and the two theories are as far 
apart as the poles, but somehow theories don’t seem very im- 
portant here. The brutal, naked tragedies of life crush them 
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out. When one lives with wrecked lives, broken hearts, and 
sick souls, abstract theories somehow lose force. So far as 
Emma and I are concerned, all our time and energy is consumed 
in feeding hungry stomachs and supporting faltering spirits. 
Instead of arguing theories, we discuss such vital matters as 


“ which has the greatest amount of nutriment, two pounds of 


peanut butter or one of the cow variety, at the same price. I 
think it would be a godsend if a lot of theoretical hair-splitters 
and hobby-riders went to prison; it might teach them some of 
the big, vital lessons of life. 


Again and again she begs her friends to feel no bit- 
terness :— 


The only real horror that my ordeal brings to me is the dread 
that it will teach my children to hate. 

Sometimes I receive letters expressing a note of hatred and 
revenge in the bitterness that the writer feels for what I am 
undergoing here and what they feel to be a frightful injustice. 
These letters always leave me with a feeling of sadness and 
depression. I regret so deeply that all my friends cannot feel as 
I do about the matter. Of course I suffer; it would be foolish 
and untruthful for me to say that I do not. No mother ¢an be 
separated from her children—no wife from her husband—no 
active woman from her work, and not suffer. I suffer from 
heavy, coarse work in the shop, and from the fact that I know 
my unpaid labor is being used to drag down the wages of every 
girl who works in an overall factory. I suffer from the stupid 
discipline, the lack of exercise, and the long hours spent in a 
tiny, crowded cell. 

Oh! There are a hundred ways I suffer, but do not many 
women suffer also? Do not harassed housewives struggling 
piteously to feed their families face to face with the ruinous 
cost of living—do not the working-women who must grapple 
with the problem of making scanty wages cover soaring prices— 
do not the women whose loved ones are sleeping over there in 
the blood-soaked soil of war-scarred France? It is not only that 
“men must work and women must weep”; in these days of 
world travail all women must work as well as weep, and I am 
only bearing the common lot in a slightly more spectacular way. 
I really don’t feel that I am making “a great sacrifice.” I would 
have made a greater and more painful sacrifice had I failed to 
speak the truth as I saw it, or had I failed to take a stand for 
my conception of justice and righteousness. I am quite sure that 
I would suffer more in the prison of cowardly silence than in 
the prison of iron and stone. 

Sunday morning, Emma and I were walking up and down 
the courtyard, and one of the colored giris said, “It’s a shame 


fo’ wimmin like Miss Emma and Miss Kate to be here.” 


Another rolled her eyes and said: “Shut yo’ lip, child. ‘Tain’ 
fo’ no nigger to shoot off her mouf ’bout what’s God’s will.” 
The other sniffed disdainfully and replied: “Huh! God's will! 
God ain’t got nuffin’ to do with it. God ain’t sent dem here; 
it wuz some fool judges.” “Hush yo’ mouf!” the first cried. 
“Ain't yo’ got sense ‘nuff to know dem wimmin ain’t doin’ time? 
Dey is doin’ ’carious ’tonement, like Jesus did. Dem wimmin 
air pullin’ a task an’ eatin’ hash ’cause dey got to do it if dey 
help us pore devils.” 

I wish that all my friends could feel as this poor black con- 
vict. Vicarious atonement—yes, perhaps that is what it is. 
Perhaps in being here I am not only atoning for my individual 
carelessness and thoughtfulness for the downmost dogs of life, 
but also for the callousness of the educated and the smugness 
of so-called “good people.” 

The prison system is the most hideous part of the present 
system of society, and every one of us is individually respon- 
sible for its barbarities. 


Since her release, Mrs. O’Hare has lectured widely 
upon prison conditions. More persons come out of 
prison every year than graduate from the colleges and 
universities of the United States. It is a matter of 
vital importance whether they come out better or worse 
than they went in. Reading Mrs. O’Hare’s letters 
should stimulate a lively interest in prison reform. 


I try never to use, when advancing anything that may 
possibly be disputed, the words “certainly,” “undoubt- 
edly,” or any other words that give the air of positive- 
ness to an opinion; but rather say, “I conceive” or “I 
apprehend” a thing to be so and so; “It appears to 
me,” or “I should think so and so”; or “It is so, if Iam 
not mistaken.”—Benjamin Franklin. . 

: A 


J. 
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Has the War Destroyed the Unitarian 
Conception of Human Nature ? 


ROBERT J. HUTCHEON . 


at least, have always preached an optimistic doctrine of 

human nature. While Roman Catholicism preached the 
utter hopelessness of man apart from the supernatural aid 
which the church administered, and Evangelicalism, especially 
in its more Calvinistic form, proclaimed the utter depravity 
of man and his need of divine grace, Unitarianism insisted 
on the divinity of man, on his natural capacity for morality 
and religion, on the validity of his rational powers, and on 
his capacity for self-help in all the departments of life. So 
unusual was this Unitarian insistence on the dignity and 
worth of human nature that Barrett Wendell, in his “Literary 
History of America,’ goes out of his way, almost, to find a 
sociological origin for it. He finds that origin in the simple, 
agricultural, well-disciplined, Puritan New England in which 
Channing was reared. Had Channing known human nature 
as it had shown itself for. hundreds of years in the great 
wicked cities and the more complex civilizations of the older 
world, Wendell believes that his optimistic doctrine of human 
nature could never have arisen. The hard facts of life in that 
older world would have so quickly given the lie to his doctrine 
that it could never have gained any popular credence. 

It would seem, then, that, in the opinion of Barrett Wendell, 
Channing’s doctrine is a superficial belief due to social inex- 
perience rather than a deep and original insight into the 
nature of man and his spiritual possibilities. And that opinion 
would be shared, no doubt, by all genuine believers in the 
older Roman and Evangelical forms of Christianity. They 
would all insist that human nature, apart from the shaping 
and inspiring influence of supernatural grace, is a poor thing, 
a brutal thing, a selfish thing, and, at its very best, a helpless 
and hopeless thing. Of course these representatives of the 
older Christianity are not pessimists all the way through. They 
are supremely optimistic as to the efficacy of all supernatural 
agencies, but for original human nature, human nature as the 
supreme creation of the evolutionary process, they have noth- 
ing but scorn and pity and distrust and fear. For them, the 
Great War that lies just behind us would be the crowning 
proof of the wickedness and hopelessness of man apart from a 
special supernatural revelation, redemption, and providence. 
In a word, they have infinite faith in all the so-called divine 
agencies, but little if any faith in original human nature so 
far as its higher interests are concerned. 

It is quite probable also that the Great War has given a 
shock to the simple faith of many liberals themselves in the 
divinity of human nature. Our optimism about man has 
been put to a test more severe than it has ever met with 
before in the hundred years since Channing first began to 
preach the liberal faith. We have seen human cruelty, human 
selfishness, human egotism, human lust, human vindictiveness, 
human hatred, display themselves on a more colossal scale 
than ever before. Instincts that we had supposed almost dead 
or at least half-atrophied sprang to life again with mar- 
yellous rapidity. On the battlefields of Europe, in revolutionary 
Russia, in Sinn Fein Ireland, sometimes even in the labor dis- 
putes of England and America, we have seen human nature 
show itself fiendish, cruel, pugnacious, fanatical, unbalanced, 
irrational, unforgiving, and hard as the nether millstone. The 
contention of the social psychologists that the instincts are the 
prime movers of human action and the Freudian teaching that 
an instinct is not dead simply because it has been driven into 
the subconscious, have been demonstrated to the hilt by the 
war—the greatest psychological laboratory we have ever had. 
With the story of the war fresh in memory, many people 
might be inclined to laugh at the simple faith of Channing 
in the divinity of man, and trace it back, as Wendell does, to 
his social inexperience and an excessive strain of New England 
idealism. 

_ Let us, then, ask ourselves such questions as these: Has 
\e war demonstrated the essential wickedness of human na- 


ci: UNITARIAN CHURCHES, since the time of Channing 


ture? Has it forced us to acknowledge the dependence of man 
for any betterment of his lot on the supernatural agencies 
which our reflective thinking has been progressively discard- 
ing? Has it once and for all undermined the idealism of the 
preachers, poets, novelists, philosophers, and reformers who 
have for a long time back, but especially since the acceptance 
of the doctrine of evolution, been proclaiming the essential 
worth of human nature, its capacity for self-determination, 
and its native power to rise by stepping-stones of its own dead 
self to higher things? We Unitarians at least cannot escape 
these questions, since the idealistic conception of human nature 
is the living source of our faith and without it our churches 
would soon cease to be. 

It will be admitted, I should suppose, even by the pessimists, 
that the war has demonstrated at least the intellectual capacity 
of man, especially along mechanical lines. Whatever may be the 
value of the poetry and philosophy produced by the war, it 
is beyond doubt that the mechanical ingenuity of man has 
been immensely quickened. Necessity is the mother of inven- 
tion, and under the pressure of the terrible necessities of the 
war our scientific experts and inventors showed an ingenuity in 
mastering the air and the water and the explosive energies of 
nature which had never been shown on so great a scale before. 
If the mastery of the mechanical forces of the material world 
were the only thing needed for our personal and social salva- 
tion, we would have a-right to be jubilant over the future of 
the race, for no informed man would dare now to set limits 
to what man may do along that line. The story of human 
ingenuity in the war has not yet, so far as I know, been com- 
pletely written, but when-it is written, it will go far to justify 
the hope that sooner or later man will be able to control 
natural energies which now are of little or no use to him. We 
are no longer completely incredulous when we hear men pre- 
dicting that in the near future we shall be able to store 
the solar energy, or harness the tides, or tap the energy of 
the atom, or make food in the laboratory. Whatever is con- 
trolled by mechanical laws man seems able to find out about 
and, in many cases at least, to utilize for his own ends. We 
are facing a future in which wood and coal and petroleum 
will be much scarcer than they are to-day, and yet we do so 
without worry, so great is our faith in the mechanical in- 
genuity of man; and the war has undoubtedly done much to 
justify that faith. 

Moreover, it will be admitted, I think, that the war has given 
us no reason to be pessimistic about the energy of the human 
will. That man is not a soft, flabby, self-indulgent, cowardly, 
shrinking creature, when the end toward which he moves 
seems worth while, is now so plain that he who runs may read. 
Courage, self-sacrifice, invincible endurance, the refusal to 
yield, hopefulness in the most hopeless-seeming circumstances, 
the readiness to venture and take risks, fearlessness in the 
face of death,—all these have been exhibited by millions of 
known and unknown warriors. The will of civilized men, of 
men who have been accustomed to ease and comfort and 
decency and luxury and security, has been confronted by filth 
and vermin and indecency, by things that have disgusted every 
human sensibility, by scenes that have terrified for the moment 
the human imagination and outraged the moral nature, by the 
risk of a death too horrible for thought, and yet that will, how- 
ever it may have flinched, did not give way. The war has shown 
that the nature of man is still stoical, that his blood is still 
full of iron, that the great qualities of the animals—the cour- 
age of the lion, the tenacity of the bulldog, the faithfulness of 
the watchdog—are at his command when his nature is roused 
to its depths by a mighty crisis. The will-not-to-be-conquered 
has not been drained out of human nature by all the self- 
indulgence to which the Western world was becoming accus- 
tomed before the war. That mysterious energy which we call 
the human personality can still lift the life of man aboye sloth 
and cowardice, and the natural fear of death and the grave. 
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It is when we turn to the moral aspect of human nature 
as exhibited by the war that we are apt to grow pessimistic. 
Man has been shown to be eapable not only of infinite me- 
chanical ingenuity and of an invincible will, but also of cruelty, 
greed, hatred, and colossal egotism. He can conquer the air 
and the sea and the mechanical forces of nature much more 
easily than he can conquer his own spirit. He is not afraid 
of death on the battlefield or in the air or under the water, 
but -he is afraid to acknowledge his own wrong-doing and need 
of moral regeneration. He is infinitely ingenious in the face 
of a mechanical difficulty, but stupid and blundering when 
confronted by some social perpléxity. He will sacrifice himself 
along with his fellows under the influence of some great crowd- 
emotion, but will haggle to the last farthing or even steal from 
the community when he is making some money-contract with 
his fellow-man in the time of peace. He will stint himself 
when war is on and then plunge into an orgy of extravagance 
when the war is over, even though all the facts go to show 
that sooner or later he will have to pay dear for his extrav- 
agance. Human greed, human cruelty, human recklessness, 
human hatred, human craziness, are writ large in the story 
of humanity during the four years of war and the two years 
of peace that followed it. 


Red Cross a Human Fact 


Now do all these hard, unlovely facts give the lie to 
Channing’s doctrine of the divinity of man? Certainly at 
first glance they seem to do so. But there are many considera- 
tions that must be taken into account before we surrender 
ourselves to the pessimistic mood in which so many reflective 
people are now languishing. 

For one thing, the good and the evil were mixed in the war 
just as they are in peace. The Red Cross was as much a 
human fact as the submarine, or the aéroplane, or the long- 
range gun. The medical man was almost as ingenious in say- 
ing life as the inventor was in taking it. The nurse was just as 
faithful in the hospital as the soldier in the trenches. The 
hatred of the enemy was balanced by a new devotion to coun- 
try and a new willingness to sacrifice for the common cause. 
The soldier’s hostility to the foe was concomitant with a new 
sense of comradeship for his pal in the trench beside him. As 
the chasm between country and country became deeper, the 
chasms between class and class in each country were for the 
moment filled up. The world became deeply divided into two 
parts, but each division became more closely knit together. If 
you were to write the history of the war by connecting in one 
narrative all the most dreadful instances of cruelty, greed, 
hatred, and egotism that you could find, you could make your 
story so horrible that no one could read it. Or if you were 
to write your history by gathering together all the heroic, self- 
sacrificing, and courageous deeds that you could discover, you 
might make your story so wonderful that the uninstructed 
reader might infer that human nature is at its highest and 
best only when man is at war with his fellow-man. Neither 
picture would be correct. In war as in peace, where the bad 
is at its worst, the good is generally at its best, and no one 
can see the whole fact of the war as it was without taking 
into account both sides of the story. I, for one, refuse to be 
made pessimistic about human nature by taking all the hor- 
rible deeds one reads of as telling the whole story, and I 
equally refuse to reconcile myself to the thought of war as 
an inevitability in the great turning-points of human history 
by dwelling alone on the story of its heroisms and its Red 
Cross activities and its national devotions. The whole fact 
is two-sided, and by looking at both sides we may succeed 
in still clinging honestly to our conception of the divinity of 
man, 

In the second place, we must not regard the cruelty which 
men show under stress of certain circumstances as the most 
real thing in their nature. Many people have talked in the 
last few years as though the war had demonstrated that all 
our so-called civilization, all our boasted cultural qualities, 
were nothing more than polish and veneer. The real man, they 
said, was the man the war had shown up; civilized man was 
only this savage dressed up and taught superficial manners. 
Civilization was thus interpreted as a mere piece of hypocrisy. 

But this is a very unpsychological way of regarding the 
whole matter. If modern psychology has taught us anything, 
it is that human nature is not a unity within itself. We all 
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come into the world with many impulses and instincts, and 
these instincts are not harmonious with one another. In 
other words, because a man does bad things when one instinct 
is aroused, it does not follow that he is incapable of doing good 
things under the spur of another instinct. The socially good 
and the socially bad are both rooted in human nature, and a 
man is not necessarily a hypocrite because after doing bad 
yesterday he does good to-day. He does show by such conduct 
that he is morally undeveloped, that the good in him has not 
yet completely overthrown or put under lock and key the anti- 
social tendencies, but the alternation of conduct from bad to 
good and from good to bad does not show that bad is the real 
thing in human nature and good the sham thing. I think we 
have a right to set before every man as his moral goal 
the ethical ideal of Jesus,—“Be ye perfect as your Father in 
heaven is perfect,’—but we have no right to condemn men 
utterly because they do not reach that goal. We have a moral 
right to expect of the average man an average type of conduct 
in normal circumstances, but when the average man is sub- 
jected, as he is in war, to abnormal circumstances, and when 
that average man is, for the most part, an immature youth 
from eighteen to twenty-five, we ought not to become pessi- 
mistic about human nature, because in such circumstances 
that average man sometimes displays qualities that are more 
brute than human. The lesson to be drawn from the cruelty 
and lust and recklessness of young men in war is not the 
innate depravity of human nature and the utter hopelessness 
of ever spiritualizing it, but the necessity of doing everything 
humanly possible to avoid war; that is, to stabilize the con- 
ditions in which men live. I am not apologizing for the evils 
men do in wartime. I deplore those evils; I am saddened by 
them; but I refuse to regard them as the best evidence of 
what human nature really is. Biologically man is the newest 
comer on the earth, and the least stable from a physiological 
point of view. Any sudden or great change in his environ- 
ment threatens his very existence. And in man his social 
nature is the latest comer among his: higher qualities, and 
any great change in his life-conditions quickly throws him off 
his moral balance. We are quite right in lamenting the fact, 
but we are not right in inferring from it the moral evil and 
impotency of human nature in all possible life-situations. 

In the third place, we may avoid pessimism by remembering 
that war, for a large part at least, is a great crowd or herd | 
movement, and human nature shows itself far better in the 
small group than in the crowd or herd. The labors of the 
social psychologists during the last fifteen years have taught 
us many things about the human crowd or herd, and all in- 
vestigators agree that in the crowd man is at the lowest level 
of his being. He will do things then which he would never 
think of doing when alone or in his normal social group. 
Primitive traits seem to spring to life again when the individ- 
ual is carried off his feet by a powerful mass-emotion. The 
personality which has been built up through twenty or thirty 
or forty years of moral and spiritual development is sub- 
merged for the moment, and man becomes a mere receptacle 
of the herd-emotion and a tool of the herd-will. And of all 
the herd-emotions, the deepest and most inclusive is that which 
is stirred by a great war. We saw it in all the warring 
countries, but especially in Germany; and under its influence 
men everywhere committed deeds and uttered judgments of 
which they would have been quite incapable in time of peace. 
The crowning illustration of it was the celebration throughout 
Germany of the sinking of the Lusitania. 


Man Alone is Nobody 


But have we any right to infer the utter wickedness of hu- 
man nature from what the crowd does in its moments of 
extreme excitement? I think not. If man is at his worst in the 
excitement of the crowd, the lesson surely is that we must put 
an end to the crowd. We must take man out of the crowd and 
train him in the small group where his better nature will have 
a chance to organize and develop itself. Man alone is nobody i 
man in the crenye is almost nobody,—the mere tool of 


etrating and being penetrated, learning and teaching, | 

conscious and group-conscious at one and the same ray 
a being whose powers no one can set limits to. The hope 
the future lies not in putting good men at the h 
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crowd with a view to guiding the crowd-action toward right 
ends, but in so training men and groups of men that the crowd 
becomes impossible. So long as the crowd-mind exists, that 
is, so long as imitation and suggestion play the_chief réle in 
our social life, so long will human nature remain on a low 
level and fail to achieve its divine possibilities. 

Finally, what about the restlessness and extravagance and 
selfishness and bitter class-consciousness which disgraced the 
_two years that followed the war? How can any one be 
optimistic about human nature in the face of such a spectacle? 
I do not wish to minimize its importance. If it were to continue 
for long, it would undoubtedly undermine all social idealism, 
for while social idealism lives largely on hope, it must have some 
basis in observed fact as well. But need we be so utterly dis- 
couraged? Was not a reaction from the high tension and the 
whole-hearted devotion and the lavish giving of the war-period 
to be expected? Let the best men and women of the world 
recall their own experiences. Has their path been always up- 
ward? Has it not rather had its downs as well as its ups? 
Have they not had moments when all the moral gains of the 
past seemed slipping through their fingers? It is not in human 
nature to be always moving upward. Only machines could do 
that: As night and sleep must succeed day and work, so moral 
lethargy inevitably succeeds periods of great moral tension and 
struggle. The pendulum swings both ways, and as it swung 


far to the right during the war, so it swung far to the left. 


after the war was over. But it is now swinging to the right 
again, and as we watch it so swinging, let us conclude that the 
moral slump which succeeded the war did not prove the utter 
depravity, but only the crudeness, immaturity, and instability 
of human nature. What man is, we know now better than ever 
before, for in the last seven years we have been put through 
one test after another—war, disease, revolution, anarchy, 
famine, industrial strife, trade depression—until the whole 
category of troubles would seem to be exhausted. We know 
the evil in man better than we ever did before, but after 
looking at it in all its blackness I think we may honestly cling 
to our optimism and say with the Psalmist: “When I consider 
thy heavens, the work of thy fingers, the moon and the stars 
which thou hast ordained, what is man that thou’art mindful 
of him and the son of man that thou visitest him? For thou 
hast made him a little lower than the angels and hast crowned 
him with glory and honor.” Or with Hamlet: “What a piece 
of work is a man! How noble in reason! how infinite in fac- 
ulty! in form and moving, how express and admirable! in 
action, how like an angel! in apprehension, how like a god!” 


A WORD OF THANKSGIVING 
On an Anniversary 


To Unitarian CAMPAIGN SUBSCRIBERS :— 

In the first memorable year of the Unitarian Cam- 
paign just past, your generous subscriptions have 
enabled us as a forward-looking fellowship to move 
surely ahead with clear vision, high resolve, and 
firm faith toward the realization of the pure ideals 
and purposes which have brought us together. Our 


friends have in this campaign most willingly and 
wonderfully dedicated themselves and their sub- 
stance tothe noble and practical end that we and all 


who will come with us may, as consecrated citizens 
of our American Commonwealth, in our daily lives 
express a nobler thought of God and more perfectly 
perform our duty to ourselves, our neighbor, and 
our country. 

May we, therefore, on this ‘first anniversary, 1 
behalf of the Campaign and its beneficiaries, ae 
to you our grateful appreciation for your understand- 
ing interest, your sustaining encouragement, and 
your cordial co-operation? 

Faithfully yours, 


THE UNITARIAN CAMPAIGN. 
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Varied Comment 


The word “opportunity” is written in each new-born 
day. However, the letters are composed of sunlight, 
and of a ri adiance hardly distinguishable to men too 
busy with getting and spending to stop and interpret 
the symbol. 2 


The Chinese minister to the United States, Dr. Sao-Ke 
Alfred Sze, recently told an audience at Columbia Uni- 
versity that China had no desire to remain the “sick 
man of Asia,” and that all that the Chinese desired was 
self-development under an open-door policy. China has 
as much right as America to develop her resources 
without fear of foreign aggression. China is quite 
willing to compete with other nations commercially ; 
what she asks, and rightly, is that powers greedy for 
territory shall keep their hands off. No world con- 
ference on international harmony can possibly afford 
to overlook the demand of China. 


e 


General Pershing appeals for disarmament. Asked 
to speak at the ceremonies in Paris when the unknown 
poilu was laid away under the shadow of the Arch of 
Triumph, he said: “Comrades: In your heart there 
is malice toward none, but charity for all. You fought 
against a great calamity—war; but your work will 
never be ended until all peoples have rid themselves of 
the burden which preparation for war imposes. You 
gave everything for peace; but your sacrifice will be 
sterile unless a generous sentiment of disinterested 
co-operation replaces all hate.’ No one doubts that 
the millions of ex-service men who followed the great 
leader in war will also follow him in his appeal for 
peace. a 


The church house has come to help the minister and 
refute critics who score the church for failure to min- 
ister to present-day conditions. The church organiza- 
tion is no longer a one-man affair. There are associate 
ministers, pastor’s assistants, church assistants, office 
secretaries, directors of religious education, community _ 
work, playgrounds, music, and manual training. In 
rural communities this new venture of the church is 
giving it a place of leadership, and making it the centre 
of community life. In cities it provides a gathering- 
place for persons of varied requirements and different 
nationalities. In short, the church house helps the 
church realize its most important mission, namely, to 
go about doing good, and to lead men into Christian 
fellowship. 2 


One of the greatest wastes in the community is not 
the waste of time and effort, but the waste of public 
buildings. Such buildings erected with the people’s 
money are constructed ornately and elaborately, and 
with little or no consideration of duplication. For 
instance, how many schools, churches, or community 
centres are erected with an eye to interchange of space? 
Churches are idle four or five days out of each week, 
schools are idle two days, and during twelve or four. 
teen weeks of vacation. Many towns are extending 
themselves to build community centres, when proper 
planning and co-operation would permit the use of 
church and school buildings for community centres. 
Such a combination of effort would not only promote 
community economy, it would also encourage the moré 
important neighborly feeling, the real object of the 
community house, and would enthuse schools and 
churches to more determined individual effort. 
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“The Church and 


Industrial Reconstruction’’* 


ROBERT S. LORING 
Part I 


Of all the good things started by the 
Unitarian Laymen’s League, the recom- 
mendation that each chapter appoint a 
social service committee may turn out to 
be the most useful, for such committees 
are urged to work on a new and optimis- 
tic plan. Instead of engaging in depress- 
ing “muck-raking,” going forth with a 
grouch and a growl to collect as many 
discouraging cases from industry as pos- 
sible, they are to study and report only 
cheerful cases, where “the relations be- 
tween employers and employees are har- 
monious.” Their work is to be construc- 
tive. Instead of allowing industrial evil 
to overcome them, they are to find and fix 
attention on some definite industrial good 
by which some industrial evil has been 
and may again be overcome. 

Good, however, has no social meaning 
except by comparison. A fact in industry 
cannot be understood as cheerful unless 
given its place in a scale of moving values. 
It must have a definite relation to what 
was not so good, to what is now better, 
and to some ideal best of all. Fortunately 
there has just been published a book 
which will aid in understanding indus- 
trial conditions both in relation to one 
another and to the ideal social goal it is 
desired to reach. The Ohurch and Indus- 
trial Reconstruction is temperate in tone, 
constructive in its outlook, reserved and 
sane in its conclusions. It should be 
studied by all men’s clubs, by all women’s 
organizations, and by all adult Sunday- 
school classes in all churches. 

The book is the work of an interdenom- 
inational committee. The officers of such 
committee are such well-known men as 
Prof. William Adams Brown of Union 
Theological Seminary, President Henry 
Churchill King of Oberlin College, and 
Rey. Charles Gilkey; minister of the large 
and liberal Baptist church located at the 
doors of Chicago University. The credit 
for writing the book belongs to the secre- 
tary of the committee, Rev. Samuel M. 
Cavert. In its preparation he had the as- 
sistance of a distinguished subcommittee 
headed by President Faunce of Brown 
University. Associated with him were 
George W. Coleman, the leader of the 
Open Forum movement, Dean Shailer 
Mathews of the Chicago University The- 
ological School, Dr. Devine, the editor of 
the Survey, Bishop McConnell of the Meth- 
odist Church, and others. 

The book skilfully avoids theological 
or political dogmatism. While the word 
“Christian is frequently used, its contents 
have been happily expurgated. It has 
been disassociated from theological dis- 
pute, heresy trials, Puritan ethies, and 
other-world ideas of duty. It stands in- 
stead for three ethical ideals, “personal- 
ity, brotherhood, service.” By these, the 


* THe CHURCH AND INDUSTRIAL REcONSTRUC- 
TION. By the Interdenominational Committee, 
New York: Association Press, 
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book states, “we shall test the present 
industrial system. We shall then ask by 
what means Christianity would secure so- 
cial betterment, and™what changes are 
necessary in the present State to,make it 
Christian. After we have done this we 
shall be in a position to consider what ob- 
ligations our principles lay upon the in- 
dividual Christian in his capacity as em- 
ployer or employee, producer or consumer, 
investor or citizen.” 

We reserve for another article what the 
book says about “Christians as Investors” 
in stocks and bonds, and about “Frater- 
nal Relations with Labor Organizations.” 
Also we need not stop to consider such 
well-known problems as child-labor, lack 
of adequate education, too long hours and 
too short wages—not so much for skilled 
as for unskilled labor, failure to protect 
women workers, and painful periods of 
enforced idleness. Our church members 
are so interested in social-service work 
that they already know how these things 
interfere with the development of person- 
ality, with the practice of our liberal 
faith in the worth and dignity of human 
nature, and with the democratic demand 
for “life, liberty, and the pursuit of hap- 
piness.” We pass on to the larger ques- 
tion, “What should be our attitude 
toward the present industrial system as 
a whole?” Do we need revolution or eyo- 
lution? Must we entirely reconstruct the 
present system, or should we rather select 
the good in it and then extend the rule of 
this good? 

The book does not hold that we ought 
to retrace our steps to some medieval 
guild system of industry, or plunge wildly 
forward to some extreme and theoretical 
socialistic state. We should make better 
use of what we now have. We cannot 
escape from machinery, or from the huge 
corporations which this makes necessary; 
but we should exercise more moral con- 
trol over machinery. The machines exist 
for society, not society for the machines. 
The wage system is not Slavery. It gives 
the worker more freedom than either 
slavery or serfdom. Probably it gives 
more freedom of choice than if all workers 
were drafted into state industry like sol- 
diers in an army. But the feeling of 
security should be increased by insurance 
against periods of enforced idleness, and 
opportunity should be given the workers 
to share in the management of industry. 
We need not abolish private property, but 
we should distinguish between “property 
for use” and “property for power.” As 
far as property educates the individual, 
develops mastery over material things, 
makes for initiative, it is good. But when 
used chiefly to gain undemocratic power 
over others, when 2 per cent. of the pop- 
ulation controls 65 per cent. of the wealth, 
there is danger ahead. 

“We have to turn our backs on unre- 
stricted individualism. The idea of every 
man for himself is now seen to be not only 
unchristian but socially disastrous.” Some 
system of co-operation and social wealth 
“would be the goal most in keeping with 
the Christian ideal of brotherhood.” But 
immediate social ownership is not advo- 
cated, because of those two reasons which 
no theoretical socialist has ever satisfac- 
torily answered: first, we need a large 
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degree of private Ownership and control 
to call out that “personal initiative, fore- 
sight, independence of thought, and free- 
dom of action” on which social progress 
So largely depends; second, to turn over 
tremendously increased powers and wealth 
to the state to-morrow “might only mean 
to provide additional opportunities for 
party plunder.” :. 

The problem of industrial reconstruc- 
tion is thus largely a spiritual one, and 
so immediately concerns the churches. We 
need a socially-minded people, with Chris- 
tian motives and character to warrant ex- 
treme changes. We must educate men to 
see that unsocial conduct is sin, whether 
carried out by politicians, corporations, 
labor unions, or by any one of us. 

(To be continued) 


Nothing Better 

Essays IN BIBLICAL INTHRPRETATION. By 
Henry Preserved Smith. Boston: Marshall 
Jones Company. 1921. 

This is the third of the series of Amherst 
Books, written by Amherst men and pub- 
lished by Amherst College in connection 
with the commemoration of the one hun- 
dredth anniversary of the founding of the 
college. Professor Smith does not pretend 
to give a complete history of Biblical 
interpretation, but rather to sketch and 
illustrate the more important methods of 
interpreting the Old Testament that sue- 
ceeding commentators, Jewish and Chris- 
tian, have followed :n the course of the 
centuries since the writing of the original 
narratives. Here we have in brief, read- 
able form not only the methods themselves, 
but illustrations of how the methods were 
applied. A better introduction to a sane 
interpretation of the Bible could not be 
found. The ultimate purpose of the book 
is to show historically how the modern 
critical method is simply the fruit of the 
ages and is no sporadic vagary, but is 
exactly in line with man’s intellectual and 
spiritual development. The later chapters 
show the reasonableness of the modern 
position by a number of well-chosen il- 
lustrations. 


Lansing’s Character Sketches 

THe Bie Four AnD OTHERS OF THE PBACE 
CoNFHRENCH. By Robert Lansing. Boston: 
Houghton Mifflin Company. 

This is a footnote to Mr. Lansing’s 
larger work on The Peace Negotiations, 
It strikes a more personal note than the 
earlier volume. It is a group of four full- 
length portraits surrounded by sketches 
of various other prominent statesmen, 
None of them is a Sargent portrait though 
all are more or less skilfully painted. The 
pictures of the Big Four have already 
appeared in a prominent weekly. Of 
these the best is that of Clémenceau, 
This suggests the dominant personal 
characteristics of “the Tiger” in a 
thoroughly convincing manner. Almost 
as successful is the impression of the 
British Premier. Among the briefer 
sketches, those of Paderewski and the 
Emir Feisul, the Prince of the Hedjaz, are 
most interesting. But, as in Mr. Lansing’s — 
larger work, one defect is glaringly ey- 
ident. Not only his portrait of Mr. Wil- 
son, but almost every page, breathes a 
spirit of personal animosity as unpleasant 
as it is inexcusable. But for this deft 
the book is exceedingly interesting eg 
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Graham Wallas Again 

Our Socrat Heriraen. By Graham Wallas. 
New Haven: Yale University Press, 

The main ideas of this book are familiar 
to the readers of Mr. Wallas’s earlier 
volumes. Its chief value lies in the care- 
ful application of his central thesis to 
certain points of stress in the social life 
of to-day. Man has a double heritage, 
biological and social. In the process of 
social evolution the social inheritance be- 
comes more and more important till to-day 
we are actually dependent on it for our 
existence. Were our accumulated knowl- 
edge wiped out, were we deprived of the 
aid we derive through our social heritage, 
the probabilities are that the human race 
would be completely destroyed before it 
could readjust itself to its environment. 

The content of our social heritage is 
increasing greatly all the while, and one 
of the chief problems which confronts 
us is that of developing an educational 
system which will effectively and without 
too great strain make available the wisdom 
of the past for the use of the present. 
The problem is greatly complicated by the 
fact that our biological equipment was 
developed under conditions very much 
simpler than those which exist to-day. 
The task of civilization is to adjust a 
creature who is the product of the simplest 
of social relations to the requirements of 
an infinitely complex social world. 

There are interesting chapters on the 
nature of the nation and the problems of 
world co-operation; a careful analysis f 
the advantages and dangers of the voca- 
tional representation which is being widely 
adyoeated to-day; also a valuable study 
of the principle of liberty and definition 
of its limits. 'The chapter on science takes 
an unexpected turn and leaves the reader 
with a sense that it might have been much 
more fruitful. The Church comes in for 
some rather severe criticism. The book 
conveys a vivid sense of the enormous 
difficulties which confront us in the 
advance of civilization, but still is hopeful 
of our ability to cope with them. 


Boston Common 
Boston Common, Scenus rrom Four Cagn- 
TURIES. By M. A. De Wolfe Howe. Boston: 
Houghton Mifflin Company. 


A new and revised popular edition of a. 


book first published in 1910 in a more ex- 
pensive form. It is an interesting de- 
seription of Boston Common, setting forth 
the wealth of associations, historical, liter- 
ary, and civic, which cluster around one 
of the most famous plots of ground in the 
United States. Mr. Howe has brought 
his account of the Common up to date by 
adding to his earlier work a vivid chapter 
describing the unique part played by the 
Common during the World War. The 
work is enriched by four rare plates show- 
ing the historic playground as it appeared 
in 1768, 1850, 1863, and 1918. <A _ book 
which every Bostonian and lover of our 
national past will delight in. 


We are evidently in the midst of a proc- 
ess, and the slowness of God’s processes 
in the material world prepares us, or 
ought to prepare us, for something analo- 
gous in the moral world; so that at least, 
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we may be allowed to trust that He who limited to threescore years and ten for 
has taken untold ages for the formation the perfecting of a human spirit——Thomas 
of a bit of old red sandstone may not be Frskine. 
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BOOKS FOR GIFTS 


One book in your home 


DAILY PRAISE AND PRAYER, compiled 
by Rush R. Shippen. 
$1.00; by mail, $1.15 
Each page is made up of selection from 
Scripture, a hymn, and a prayer, furnishing 
a brief devotional service for each day of 
the year. 


CALL OF THE TWENTIETH CENTURY, 
by David Starr Jordan. 
$1.00; by mail, $1.10 
A book full of inspiration and wisdom, of 
sane counsel and rare insight. 


LIVING. AND LEARNING, by Ephraim 
Emerton. 
$3.00; by mail, $3.10 
The duties and rewards of academic life 
are here set forth, by Professor Emerton of 
Harvard University, in a free and easy 
style. 


BALLADS OF A BOHEMIAN, by Robert 


Service. 
$1.50; by mail, $1.60 
All who have enjoyed the “Shooting of 
Dan McGrew” will like this new book of 
verse by the same author. 


THOMAS STARR KING, PATRIOT AND 
PREACHER, by Charles W. Wendte. 
$3.00; by mail, $3.25 
An interesting biography of the beloved 
minister, who was considered the foremost 
pulpit orator in California and was called 
“The Saint of the Pacific Coast.’’ Written 
by one who was personally acquainted with 
this great Unitarian leader, who gave his 
life to the twin cause of the undivided Union 
and equal rights for all men, regardless of 
color. 
THEOLOGICAL STUDY TODAY. 
$1.50; by mail, $1.65 
These addresses were delivered at the 
seventy-fifth anniversary of the founding of 
the Meadville Theological School and are a 
landmark in the history of theology. 


BEHOLD A SOWER! by M. Louise C. Hast- 


ings. 
$1.50; by mail, $1.65 
A book of choice selections, arranged 
week by week for one year. — 


is worth two at the store 


LIFE’S ENTHUSIASMS, by David Starr 


Jordan. 
$0.80; by mail, $0.88 
A little volume full of the high thoughts 
that give rise to noble and lasting impulses 
from the idealistic visions which animate 
youth to the steadfast purposes which guide 
maturer age. 


LIFE’S MINOR COLLISIONS, by Frances 
and Gertrude Warner. 
$1.50; by mail, $1.60 
Family life is presented with the same 
zest and piquancy and play of humor as in 
“Endicott and I.” 


THE SOUL OF THE BIBLE, by Ulysses G. 
B. Pierce. 
f $2.00 postpaid 
Selected passages from the Old and New 
Testament arranged as synthetic readings. 
The selections are representative of what is 
best in the Bible. 


THE SYRIAN CHRIST, by Abraham M. 
Rihbany. 
$3.00; by mail, $3.15 
An interpretative study of Jesus by a 
Syrian, who now occupies the pulpit made 
famous by James Freeman Clarke. 


THE OPEN SECRET, by James T. Bixby. 
$1.40; by mail, $1.50 
A searching study of life’s deeper forces, 
the motive power which lies behind the mech- 
anism of the universe. 


GOD AND THE SOUL, by Richard A. Arm- 
strong. 
$1.00; by mail, $1.10 
This book presents the outlook of one who 
“believes that the religious element in man 
is primary and permanent: that God has 
direct messages for the human soul, and that 
the human soul has direct access to the liv- 
ing God.” 


ROOSEVELT, THE HAPPY WARRIOR, by 
Bradley Gilman. 
$3.50; by mail, $3.65 
This. biography, written by a classmate 
and intimate friend, interprets Roosevelt's 
words and deeds. 


“THE BEACON PRESS 


25 BEACON ST. : 


- BOSTON, MASS. 


Bookshop located at 16 Beacon Street 


OF COURSE! 


From North, South, East and West comes 
the enthusiastic response to the program 
for achieving the second objective of the 
Unitarian Campaign— 


CHURCH MEMBERSHIP! 


Here and there is a conscientious objector 
who will have no part in the Campaign, 
but in the main the following is typical:— 


“Of course I will serve as chairman 
of the Membership Campaign Com- 
mittee. I was serving anyhow and 
doing the work before I heard of the 


Campaign!” 


MEMBERSHIP CAMPAIGN COMMITTEE 
7 Park Square, Boston, Mass. 
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True Friends 
HELEN COWLES LE CRON 


Buddy heard a scratching on the kitchen door 
one day. 

Buddy went to open it, and then we heard him 
say: 

“Mother, it’s a puppy! 
mother? See! 

Such a friendly puppy, and he’s just the one 
for me!” 


Can’t I keep him, 


Buddy named him Cesar, and he taught him 
many tricks,— 

How to stand alone, and beg, and how to pick 
up sticks. 

Buddy has a loyal friend, and Cesar has a 
chum, 

And everywhere that Buddy goes, the puppy’s 
sure to come! 


An Unusual Ship of the Bermudas 
FRANCES MARGARET FOX 


In the beginning it was a fine old ship 
of its kind. It had weathered the storms 
of more than half a century before it went 
down one night in a terrible hurricane 
that swept the Bermudas. However, the 
good ship was stranded on a coral reef, 
and although her cargo, her rigging, and 
everything of value belonging to the old 
ship was lost, yet the owners, who for 
special reasons loved every timber of the 
old craft, refused to cast her adrift on 
the broad Atlantic. 

It seems that the crew deserted the 
ship; they flew for safety when the storm 
broke and her timbers creaked in the 
gale, although, since he was never heard 
from, it is likely that the captain went 
down with his ship in that hurricane of 
long ago. 

The ship’s name was the Avocado, and 
her owners towed her into port on the 
Paget side of Hamilton Harbor in the 
Bermudas, and there she remained, rock- 
ing in the breezes. For a time it seemed 
as if the ship’s heart was broken, as if 
she would never sail the seas again. More 
than once her owners almost decided that 
the only thing to do was to use her tim- 
bers for firewood; but curiously enough, 
the old ship seemed to be a living thing, 
and although for many months she was 
but a gray, grim skeleton of herself, no 
workman’s axe was lifted against her; 
although she was a wreck, there was some- 
thing about her that refused to die. 

Then one day along came a brave young 
sea-captain who looked the Avocado over 
from stem to stern and offered to take 
her out to sea. He was a Bermudian, 
and the owners of the ship were his father 
and his mother. He could swim and dive, 
and he loved the ocean truly. That old 
ship suddenly looked good to him. 

The owners told the young captain that 
if he dared risk his life on so unseaworthy 
a craft, he could fit her out, provide her 
with a crew, choose his cargo, and set sail 
any day he chose, only he must remember 
that she had been shipwrecked once and 
might go to the bottom of the sea if ever 
another terrible hurricane swept the Ber- 
mudas. } 

The captain only laughed, and that very 
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day he set about getting the ship ready 
for sea. When at last shipbuilders in the 
neighborhood had done their best to repair 
her, when she was fitted with new ma- 
chinery and guns in case of a meeting 
with pirates, the best decorators in the 
world, who were then in Bermuda, made 
the ship lovely with hangings and dra- 
peries of creamy-yellow and exactly the 
right shade of green. 

The captain had no trouble at all in 
getting the finest kind of a crew for his 
ship, and one happy day, with her name 
newly painted, with flags waving, and 
with merry voices calling on her decks, 
the Avocado sailed away over the blue 
seas with a cargo of pears in her hold. 
The owners of the ship were at the wharf 
to see her when she sailed away from 
port, and they had no fear that any harm 
would befall the brave captain nor any on 
board the Avocado—at least, no harm 
worse than broken arms or legs. It did 
seem as if the crew were rather reckless 
when they went aloft and climbed over 
the rigging. 

That was the beginning of the happiest, 
most carefree time the young captain of 
that ship ever knew. During the years 
that followed, the Avocado sailed the 
seven seas. She carried all sorts of car- 
goes in her hold at different times, but 
usually she sailed away to foreign ports 
laden with pears. Often she was an ex- 
cursion steamer, and more than once she 
sailed around the world, touching at all 
ports mentioned in the geography lesson. 

Then one day the captain gave up his 
ship. He brought her home to Bermuda 
and told the owners that he had decided 
to go to Philadelphia in the United States 
and learn to be a great shipbuilder. That 
is how it came about that the young sea- 
captain never put to sea again in com- 
mand of the Avocado. His crew vanished ; 
their days as sailors were also ended. 
The fair ladies and their children who 
used to sail on the Avocado never stepped 
upon her decks again. 

The captain went to Philadelphia. 
Years and years and years passed before 
he returned to his old home in Bermuda. 
He seemed to have forgotten his ship until 
his mother said,— 

“And do you remember about when you 
were a little boy, what beautiful times 
you children used to have playing in the 
old avocado pear tree that blew over in 
the garden in the great hurricane?” 

A smile lighted the onetime captain’s 
face. He remembered, and went out with 
his mother to see the old tree that had 
been blown over in the gale but had lived 
on and had spread out in a way to form 
the uplifted outlines of a ship, while new 
branches grew upright like straight masts. 

“The old ship used to be alive with 
children every afternoon when school was 
out,’ the captain’s mother said, “and 
there is the old wheel you put in, and 
bits of iron everywhere in the tree to this 


day.” 


The captain, who had become a big, tall 
man, and who had come home from Phil- 
adelphia to visit his father and mother 
in Bermuda, didn’t climb on board his 
ship that time; but he did put his hand 
lovingly on the bow, as he said with a 
smile,— 
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“She was a good old ship!” 

You may see that old ship for yourself 
to this day if ever you cross Hamilton 
Harbor to Paget in the Bermudas and eall 
upon the captain’s mother. And every 
year the big old fallen tree is gay with 


creamy-yellow blossoms and green leaves . 


at one season of the year, and Jaden with 
avocado pears in later months; and always 
bluebirds and redbirds are singing in its 
branches as in days gone by, before the 
young captain took command and sailed 
the seven seas. ; 


Where the Wood Trail Leads 
ANNE BLAIR : 


It seemed to David that Aunt Margaret 
had chosen a very hot day to clean the big 
living-room. David was curled up with a 
book in a Gloucester hammock on the west 
piazza, and he could hear Aunt Margaret 
just the other side of the screen-door as 
she moved chairs and tables, preparatory 
to taking up the rugs. Presently she 
opened the door and deposited an armful 
of rugs in a heap not far from David. 

“Want them shaken?’ asked David, 
manfully, and in answer to Aunt Mar- 
garet’s appreciative “If you would, David! 
I’m rather late starting,’ he reluctantly 
closed his book and rolled out of the ham- 
mock. 

“Whew! You’re a dusty lot,” he re- 
marked as he took the top rug from the pile 
and began to shake it over the piazza rail. 
The sun was hot on his back as he shook 
one rug after another, and before the pile 
was half finished his face was moist and 
red. “Whew!” he said again, “it’s a hot 
day!” And though he wondered vaguely 
if the three ladies whom Aunt Margaret 
expected from Boston that afternoon would 
notice the moment they arrived that the 
rugs were unshaken if Aunt Margaret 
hadn’t cleaned house that morning, he 
kept at his job. Just as he lifted a 
rather heavy rug over the rail, he heard, 
before he had given it the first shake, a 
very distinct “Whew !” and again, “Whew! 
Whew !” 

“Well, that’s what I say, too,” laughed 
David. ‘Who are you? And where are 
you?” 

David was so accustomed to seeing and 
hearing all sorts of things that other 
people didn’t seem to notice at all, that 
he wasn’t at all surprised, just interested. 
He looked over the brown meadow spread 
before him, and there, just where the 


Wood Trail leads into the cool green 


woods, he saw a bird perched on the tip 
end of a swaying branch. 

“Did you say ‘whew’ ?” called David. 

“Whew !” called back the little bird, and 
flew off the branch, straight down the 
Wood Trail. 

“All right! I’ll come with you just as 
soon as I finish these rugs for Aunt 
Margaret,” called David, who understood 
perfectly what the little bird wanted him 
to do. The rest of the pile of rugs went 
quickly, and as each was given its final 
shake, David called, “Whew!” just to 
make sure his little playfellow was wait- 
ing for him, and each time the little bird, 


perched patiently now on the Wood Trail — 


sign, answered clearly and > 
“Whew! Whew!” “p< ae 


4 
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Thanksgiving 
For all the bright colors of the autumn- 
time, 
For all the beautiful flowers, 
For all the waving grains and ripened 
fruits, 
For whatever is good in our lives, 
Making us like the brightness, the beauty, 
and the ripeness, 
We would cultivate the thankful heart. 
—Frederic A. Hinckley. 


Sentence Sermon 
’Tis God in the blossoms, ’tis God in 
the breeze, 
’Tis God in the heart of all things! 
—Josephine Canning. 


“All finished, Aunt Margaret. Shall I 
leave them on the piazza, or bring them 
in?’ and David flattened his nose against 
the green screen-door and looked in at 
Aunt Margaret, who seemed in her ele- 
ment, mopping up the wide brown boards 

. of the floor. 

“Just leave them there,—I’m not ready 
for them,’ said Aunt Margaret, “and 
there’s not another thing I want of you. 
Is it so terribly hot out on the piazza? 
You've said ‘whew’ a good many times.” 

“Ho!” chuckled David. “It’s pretty hot, 
but I was talking to a bird, mostly, out on 
the Wood Trail sign. Aunt Margaret,” he 
went on in a pleading voice, “‘won’t you 
please leave the cleaning just this once 
and come with me? He came to take me 
into the woods where it’s cool.” 

“David!” remonstrated Aunt Margaret, 
who, used as she was to his vagaries and 
make-believes, was often puzzled to know 
whether she should check his imaginings 
or whether she should try to share his 
treasure-world with him. “Just how did 
he tell you he had come to take you into 
the woods with him?” 

“T was shaking the rugs,” said David, 
eagerly, “and it was hot, and I said 
‘whew !’ and he answered me and told me 
to hurry, and he has waited for me ever 
since.” 

“Just what did he say?” pursued Aunt 
Margaret. 

“Well, all he said was ‘whew! whew!’ 
but”— 

“Oh, I see,” and Aunt Margaret gave 
the flattened nose a kiss through the 
sereen-door. ‘David, dear, don’t you ever 
grow up too old,’ she went on, “so you 
can’t understand what birds and bugs and 
trees and flowers say to you, will you?” 

“Will you come?” begged David, hope- 
fully. 

“Td truly come if I could,’ said Aunt 
Margaret, “but even you and your bird 
wouldn’t want me to bring guests into 
such confusion, would you? How would 
you like to have me give you some sand- 
wiches so you could go down to the water- 
fall and have a picnic?” 

Five minutes later, David dashed off the 
‘piazza and across the meadow, the heat 
forgotten. “Whew!” he called anxiously. 

“Whew! Whew!” answered the little 
bird, fluttering from branch to branch, 
excitedly. “Let’s go down this path and 

I'll show you all the cool things of the 
woods till you’ve forgotten how hot it is.” 
“To the waterfall,” agreed David, “and 
u may have all the bread you like.” 
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“T’d rather have bugs, if you haye any,” 
said the bird, politely, and off they started, 
David sauntering down the path, with the 
bird flying shoulder high beside him. 
Cooler and cooler grew the woods, till 
David soon forgot how hot people could 
get in houses, cleaning floors and shaking 
rugs. And the farther away from houses 
they went, the more easily could he under- 
stand what the birds and all the little 
flying and crawling things of the woods 
said to him. Half-way to the waterfall, 
his little bird guide left the path and flew 
straight into the woods. “Come with me! 
Come with me!” he ealled, and David 
unhesitatingly scrambled over roots and 
logs until they came to a part of the woods 
he had never seen before. The trees were 
so tall that he could hardly see the tops of 
them, and the wind in their branches sang 
the sweetest songs that David had ever 
heard. 

“Where are we?” he asked the bird. “I 
never found this place before, and I’ve 
been here summers and summers.” 

“When anybody loves the woods just as 
much as all birds and animals do, then 
one of us comes and takes him to a place 
that’s better than any place he could ever 
imagine,” said the little bird. 

“But the trees are so tall that I should 
think everybody could see them for miles 
around,” objected David, stretching him- 
self out flat on his back on the softest, 
deepest, greenest moss he had ever seen, 
and staring straight up at the blue sky, 
which the trees seemed to brush with their 
topmost branches. 

“That doesn’t matter!’ said the bird, 
seornfully, perching himself on a bush 
near Dayid’s head. “Doesn’t matter how 


tall trees are. You can’t see them till 
you're ready to.” 
“Oh,” said David, gropingly, “and 


they’re here all the time?’ 

“Course!” said the bird. “You see, this 
morning when you were shaking those 
things, you just felt how cool the woods 
were, and how sweet they smelled, didn’t 
you?” 

““Course,” said David, in his turn. 

“Well, then,” the bird triumphed, “and 
you ’most wished you lived in the woods 
forever and forever, and didn’t ever have 
to live in a house again, didn’t you?” 

“Tt’s nice to go home to Aunt Margaret 
when it gets dark,’ said David, softly. 

“That’s why you can’t stay with us all 
the time,” said the little bird. “You’re 
a little person, after all, but you love the 
woods and all of us birds and animals 
and bugs more than most persons do. If 
you didn’t, do you suppose we could talk 
to you as we do?” 

“But I do!” said David. 

“And we know who does and who 
doesn’t!” said the little bird, joyously. 

“Can I ever find this place again?’ 
asked David, looking about him and rub- 
bing his fingers over the soft moss. 

“Yes,” said the little bird. “After you’ve 
once found a place by wanti it hard 
enough you can always find it again, but 
you mustn’t be surprised if you can’t lead 
other people to it.” 

“Why? Couldn’t I find it if I brought 
other people to see it?” 


“You could find it,” repeated the bird, 


patiently, “but you couldn’t make anybody 
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else see things, even if they look big and 
plain to you,—not till they want to see 


‘them their own selves!” 


- “Then nobody could see these cool 

woods,” said David, very slowly, though 
he was thinking fast, “not unless they’d 
rather come out here than stay in the 
house, with fans, and cold things to drink? 
Not even if I lead them right here?’ 

“No,” said the bird, “but sometimes 
you'll find people who do want to see the 
things you know about, and that’s the time 
you can bring them straight here and see 
them see! Just the way I brought you.” 

“Well, now I see,” said David, gleefully. 

Just at dusk, David and his bird play- 
fellow parted at the entrance to the Wood 
Trail. 

““Course we'll go again,’ said the little 
bird. “And maybe next time you'll want 
to see more things.” 

“Are there more?” asked David, wonder- 
eyed. 

“Why, of course! There are always 
more. ‘That’s the fun!” 

And nobody knows how long they might 
have talked if Aunt Margaret hadn’t 
ealled,— 

“Come, David, why do you stop when 
you are so near home?” 

At her voice, David secampered across 
the meadow. He must tell Aunt Margaret 
every word the bird had said. Flying up 
the piazza steps, he came face to face with 
Aunt Margaret’s three guests whom he 
had entirely forgotten. 

“David, this is Miss Pitt,” began Aunt 
Margaret, leading up to the nearest lady. 

“Oh, how do you do, Miss Fitt?’’ David 
stammered, shaking hands at Aunt Mar- 
garet’s bidding. Then, his shyness vanish- 
ing before the importance of the news he 
had to tell, he began :— 

“T found the coolest woods, and the trees 
were taller and the ferns were taller and 
the moss was softer than any you ever 
saw! If you want to go, I can take you 
there to-morrow !” 

The three ladies looked at him smilingly, 
but shook their heads. 

“Not this hot weather,” said one. 

“Tt’s cooler right here than it is in the 
woods, I’m sure,” said another. 

And the third, looking at David's 
scratched shoes, said, “I’m afraid I haven't 
the right shoes for tramping.” 

“Come in and wash, David,” said Aunt 
Margaret, and when she had led him inside 
the door she stooped and whispered: “I'll 
go with you, David. I can’t to-morrow, but 
I will the very first day I can. I want to. 
I’ve thought of you off in the woods all 
day, and wished I were there, too!” 

“T knew I could take you there,” said 
David, joyously, putting up a grimy but 
very happy little face. And suddenly he 
knew for himself just how right the bird 
had been. 

“Whew! I’m hungry!” he said. 

“Whew! You're dirty!” laughed back 
Aunt Margaret. 


” 


A Query 
DAISY D. STEPHENSON 


We've so many blessings 
To make life worth living. 
Do we always, I wonder, 
Put the “thanks” in Thanksgiving? 
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THE WAYSIDE PULPIT 


THANKSGIVING 
Father, forgive the 


heedlessness which 
accepts a thousand 
éifts and forgets 
the Giver. 


Progress in Japan Mission 


Bunji Suzuki becomes secretary of Soctal 
Service Department—School for Workers 


JOHN DAY 
ToKyo, JAPAN. 

Your representative returned to Japan 
to put into working shape, as far as cir- 
cumstances would allow, the plans he had 
discussed with many congregations and 
gatherings of Unitarians, namely, that of 
supplementing the preaching and teach- 
ing of liberal Christianity with an ap- 
plication of that gospel to life. The va- 
rious Christian bodies at work in Japan 
are realizing that the most effective ap- 
peal that their religion can at present 
make is to enter the field of social wel- 
fare. As for our Japanese liberal breth- 
ren, they have long been urgent for the op- 
portunity and means to undertake this, to 
us, new work. 

Our headquarters, remote as it is from 
the great student interests of the city, is, 
however, well situated for just such work 
as we now propose to undertake. Find- 
ing ourselves in a manufacturing and slum 
district, we are now in the process of 
turning our building into a ‘“Neighbor- 
hood House,” with the hope of transform- 
ing and quickening the social life of our 
immediate community. The late spring 
and the summer have been spent in mak- 
ing and perfecting plans and in gathering 
together a company of workers. And with 
this middle of September we find our- 
selves actually getting under way. 


e 


At the very outset we were fortunate 
in securing as the secretary of our Social 
Service Department, Mr. Bunji Suzuki. 
Mr. Suzuki was at one time the secretary 
of the Mission, and the founder, and for 
many years president, of the Yuaikai, 
Japan’s largest labor organization. In 
the latter capacity he has become a na- 
tional figure, the champion not only of 
labor, but a trusted councillor of the 
Government in this present-day industrial 
turmoil. He is no longer connected with 
the Yuaikai in an official position, having 
resigned, as he has said, in order to en- 
gage in broader social work. 

It is interesting to note where this 
leader of social reform in Japan puts the 
emphasis. The present, he says, is the 
time, not so much for agitation, as for 
education. Unless the working-class gets 
an insight into the life that is possible 
for it, and unless it develops the capacity 
to attain and manipulate it, there is little 
hope for any real social progress. The 
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present-day radical oratory and the incit- 
ing of men to industrial strife leads only 
to Bolshevism. 

‘Mr. Suzuki is continually emphasizing 
the fact that at present Japan possesses 
no machinery adequate to meet the rapidly 
changing social conditions of the Empire. 
To this latter fact he lays the blame for 
much of the unrest, the disturbance, and 
the suffering that afflict the poorer classes. 
In a very modest and humble way we are 
setting ourselves the rather ambitious 
project of assisting in the creation of a 
social instrument by which the working- 
classes may express themselves and 
through which they may work out some- 
thing to their benefit. 

We are to be congratulated, I believe, 
in securing Mr. Suzuki to head this new 
department, for he brings to the work 
not only an enviable national reputation, 
but the respect of the liberal-minded and 
forward-looking among the Japanese, as 
well as the confidence of the people we 
most hope to interest. About us, we have 
gathered, we think, a rather interesting 
company of the younger professors of the 
universities and the heads of some of 
the social departments maintained by the 
municipality. Here, for instance, is Baron 
Ishimoto, a famous mining engineer, and 
Dr. Horie, professor of Economics at Keio 
University. Professor Yoshino, holding 
the chair of Political History at the Im- 
perial University, is to give lectures on 
Current Thought, while Professor Terada, 
a well-known specialist on criminal psy- 
chology, is to give a course in psychology. 
Mr. Sugiura, a specialist in vocational 
guidance, has promised his assistance as 
head of the Boys’ Club. 


e 


First of all, we are opening a Free 
Legal Advisory Bureau. Common as such 
are in America, there are only a few in 
the Empire,—three in Tokyo, two in Kobe, 
and one in Osaka. Ours has the dis- 
tinction of being the first free one in 
Japan. 

It was hoped that we should be able to 
open a kindergarten, or day nursery, this 
month, but two teachers each in turn 
have failed us, and we are busily seeking 
for some one to take charge of this de- 
partment. This work is under the super- 
vision of Mr. Matsuo, a young business 
man, member of the Mita congregation, 
who is doing this in memory of a little 
child he lost. This is the work to which 
the branches of The Alliance have made 
a contribution, 

There is, as I have indicated, a Boys’ 
Club and with it a Girls’ Club. Owing 
to lack of funds, we can have but one 
meeting of these each week. 


e 


An interesting feature of the work is 
a club of the workingmen of the neigh- 
borhood, which meets weekly to listen to 
talks on religious, political, and social 
subjects, find to consider matters of cur- 
rent and neighborhood interest. The 
purpose of the Club, to quote the circu- 
lar, is “to improve their common sense 
and enlarge and enlighten the working- 
classes.” In the course of the winter the 
Club will make excursions to hospitals, 
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newspaper offices, schools, and big shops, 
in order that the members may haye some 
first-hand knowledge of things which 
affect their lives. This organization, 
composed of men between the ages of 
twenty and thirty, is an indepen- 
dent body, electing its own officers and 
managing its own affairs. 

Perhaps the most interesting of our 
ventures is the opening of a School for 
Workers. -It is interesting not merely 
for what it sets out to do, but because 
it represents a co-operation of effort that 
is very desirable. For the school is not 
under the direct management of the lib- 
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eral Christian interests. A group of 
scholars and social workers have gath- 
ered themselves together to make such 
a school possible. Two thousand dollars 
have been secured from interested Jap- 
anese parties, for the carrying on of 
this special department. This repre- 
sents, as I have said, co-operative effort. 
While the personnel and a great part of 
the funds are contributed by another 
organization, the Liberal Christian In- 
terests are furnishing the building, heat, 
light, and their social secretary is the 
manager of the school. 


e 


At present ‘there are about one hundred 
and twenty workingmen enrolled as stu- 
dents. The school is open four evenings 
a week, and two classes are held each 
evening. One of these, the elementary 
class, aims to furnish instruction in sim- 
ple grammar-school subjects, such as Jap- 
anese composition, book-keeping, simple 
mathematics, while the other, or advanced 
class, attempts to deal with such sub- 
jects as industrial and political econom- 
ies, sociology, psychology, jurisprudence, 
factory management, labor legislation, 
and the trade-union movement. This 
seems a very ambitious programme, but 
it is to be noted that the subjects dealt 
with are those upon which the men 
themselves have asked for information. 
The school is maintained upon a self-re- 
specting basis. A fee is charged, and the 
instructors are paid. At the opening 
ceremony, representatives of various so- 
cial welfare organizations presented 
their greetings, and the Mayor of Tokyo, 
through his secretary, sent his congratu- 
lations. 

In addition to these works there will 
be on the third Sunday evening of each 
month a Popular Lecture, addressed each 
evening by two men of note. The Sep- 
tember meeting is to be addressed by Dr. 
Uchigasaki and Dr. Hyashi. Both of these 
gentlemen have recently returned from a 
tour around the world and are to speak 
upon the social conditions they have ob- 
served in the countries they have visited. 


e 


This marks the end of our enterprises 
at present. It may seem a very modest 
and commonplace beginning, but we hope 
that out of it will grow something that 
will be of distinct benefit to the Empire. 
While the apparent purpose of this new 
venture is to lift the social Hfe of the 
immediate neighborhood, its real purpose, 
as your representative conceives it, is to 
so interest enough of the Japanese that 
they themselves will in a year or two 
take over not only the management, but 
the financing of the enterprise. In this 
way the funds contributed by the Amer- 
ican interests will be freed for the start- 
ing of other projects. 


“The Peril of the 


Present Social Order” 

Dr. Albert Parker Fitch spoke to a large 

and enthusiastic audience in Unity House, 

Boston, Mass., last Sunday night. He 
said in part :— 

“It is a prime concern of men and 


- . 
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women who have confessed religion to 
make a more comprehensive utterance of 
the truth. For it is out of the stuff of 
that complete humanity, which religion 
both subdues and elevates, that we make 
our idea of God; it is through the con- 
secration of mankind that the vision of the 
Bternal comes. as 

“Tt is not the vision which brings the 
consecration, but the consecration which 
brings the vision. 

“If we love not our brother whom we 
have seen, how shall we love God whom 
we have not seen. 

“It is clear that the fortunes of the 
democratic state will rise and fall with 
the rising and falling level of the intel- 
ligence and character of the voters, and 
especially of its young citizenry. For only 
a developed intellectual and ethical leader- 
ship can hold in check the physical ambi- 
tions and material ends of the average 
man. The historic menace of civilizations 
has been an increasing outward prosperity 
gained at the expense of the development 
and happiness of the average individual. 

“When complacency and arrogancy flour- 
ish in high places; when wealth is largely 
concentrated in the hands of the few, and 
the many are desperately “poor and fre- 
quently unemployed; when art and morals 
alike decay and sentimentality and sen- 
suality increase,—then the danger signals 
are all set, and there is likelihood of a 
disaster just ahead. 

“There is only one remedy for our im- 
mediate form of the eternal problem. We 
must use the machine for man, and not 
man for the machine. In every age, a 
chief office of the moralist and the saint 
has been the insistence that humane yval- 
ues are the measuring-rods of any just 
society. The mistake has often been made 
of conceiving of man only in terms of the 
separate individual, a dangerous and con- 
fusing half-truth. 

“The mistake is now being made of 
thinking of him only in terms of his social 
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relationships, another form of the fallacy 
of taking the part for the whole.” 


“THE TYRANNY OF GOD” 
By JOSEPH LEWIS 


The Book Sensation of ihe Year 

The newest, most daring, thought-pro- 
ducing book of the year. It answers with 
undaunted courage the greatest question 
of life: Where did we come from?— 
What are we doing here ?—Whither are we 
going? 

Clarence S. Darrow, the eminent attor- 
ney, says, “It is bold and true, beyond 
dispute.” 

Andre Tridon, the celebrated psychoan- 
alyst, says: ‘Joseph Lewis has written an 
excellent book. It is a remarkable manual 
of human love.” 

Philip G. Peabody, M.D., Ph.D., famous 
Boston physician: ‘* ‘The Tyranny of God’ 
is a most profound, truthful, comprehen- 
sive and altogether admirable work. It is 
a force in favor of right and must do im- 
mense good in the world.” 

122 pages, finely cloth bound. 
The ONE book you MUST read! 
Price only $1.00 Postpaid. 


TRUTH PUBLISHING CO. 
Dept. 17-TG 1400 Broadway, N.Y. 


LEARNING AND LIVING 
By EPHRAIM EMERTON 


Nine essays which, by emphasizing 
the vital relation between education 
and the larger life of the Republic, 
express those distinctive American 
standards that are so often only 
vaguely or carelessly defined. It is a 


book of mellowed wisdom and is of 


particular interest to parents, to 
teachers, and to younger men who 
face in bewilderment this period of 
intellectual and moral drifting. 

Copies, at $3.00 each, may be se- 
cured directly from the publishers or 
from any bookshop, including the 
Beacon Press Bookshop at 16 Beacon 
St., Boston. 


HARVARD UNIVERSITY PRESS 


67 Randall Hall 15 West 44th Street 
Cambridge, Mass. New York City 


THE BEACON COURSE IN 
RELIGIOUS EDUCATION 


A minister of another denomination writes :— 


“Have you any material that is designed for or could be used in the Junior 


young people’s work, for children up to fourteen years ? 


Our own publishing 


house has practically nothing, and I have seen some of the best material for 
Beginners in the Sunday-school put out by you that I have ever seen.’’ 


Send for descriptive catalogue 


THE BEACON PRESS 


25 BEACON STREET - 
NEW YORK 


CHICAGO 


- BOSTON, MASS. 
SAN FRANCISCO 
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Armistice Day, 1921 


EDWARD A. CHURCH 
Read at Church of the Disciples, Boston, Mass., November 11, 1921 


With muffled drums, and tolling bells, 
And flags at half-staff spread, 

To-day a grieving nation tells 

Its tribute to our dead. 

Enshrined in state one soldier’s dust 
For all will testify 

Who, faithful to their country’s trust, 
In unmarked burial lie. 


What mothers all these lonely years 
Have mourned their “unknown dead”! 
What widows through despairing tears 
The “Missing” rolls have read! 

No proud assurance of their fate 
Relieves the long suspense: 

And still their memories await 

The hero’s recompense. 


Along the Marne’s ensanguined banks 
Their votive bones are laid, 

Or rest in battle-broken ranks 

Deep in the Argonne shade. 


Laymen Doing Great Things 


The Laymen’s League chapter of All 
Souls Church, Braintree, Mass., Rey. 
Frank A. Powell, is giving a concrete ex- 
ample of what can be done to awaken 
interest and maintain enthusiasm for the 
work of the church. Believing that all 
activities should be under way by Novem- 
ber 1, the members of the chapter planned 
the first vesper service of the season, Sun- 
day evening, October 16. During the pre- 
ceding week, posters announcing this ser- 
vice under the auspices of the Laymen’s 
League were widely distributed. When 
the hour for service came, the church was 
full, all standing-room had been taken, 
and people had been turned away. The 
entire service in its harmony, beauty, and 
spiritual tone was uplifting and inspiring 
to the 450 people who were present. 
Music was rendered by a trained choir 
of thirty voices, mostly young people. The 
brief, inspiring address of the pastor, the 
music, the expectant audience, the atmos- 
phere of worship, all tended to produce 
a service never to be forgotten. 

The following Sunday afternoon found 
the laymen engaged in another and 
equally important venture. In order to 
allow the men to become better acquainted 
with the families in the parish, the chap- 
ter organized teams. Going in groups of 
twos, the men visited every family in the 
parish. 

At a parish meeting held the Monday 
evening following, the men were asked to 
report their experiences and offer sugges- 
tions. Their testimonies were impressive 
and indicated real experiences. They pre- 
sented a list of nine names, six being 
young persons, who wished to assume ac- 
tive membership in the church. They also 
outlined plans for a religious census of 
the town, and announced a Laymen’s 
League harvest supper for the next Mon- 
day evening. Plates were laid for 260 
persons, and many more came. The men 
took entire charge of preparing and serving 
the supper. The supper was succeeded by 
brief addresses-and singing. 

‘Following these activities members of 
the echureh and parish came to the deci- 


Drunk with their blood, on many a field 
The Flanders poppies dance: 

And reddens on her battered shield 

The fleur-de-lis of France. 


Oh, not unknown are those who sleep 
Where failed their loyal breath: 
Whose undefeated spirits keep 

The armistice of Death. 

Let stately monuments proclaim 

The praises of the brave, 

While comrades unremarked of Fame 
Lie in the nameless grave. 


For these, to-day, the trumpets sound, 
And all their gold stars gleam: 
Where’er they fell is holy ground, 
Through sacrifice supreme. 

About your graves, Soldiers unknown, 
Valor and Faith patrol: 

And every patriot name is shown 

On God’s bright Honor-Roll. 


sion that a new day has dawned. Such 
interest as the men have taken in the 
work of the church gives assurance of 
better things to be. 


Lilian Freeman Clarke 

Miss Lilian Freeman Clarke, a daughter 
of James Freeman Clarke and Anna 
(Huidekoper) Clarke, died at her home, 
5 Brimmer Street, Boston, Mass., Friday, 
November 4, in her eightieth year. 

Miss Clarke was identified all her life 
with organizations that were active for 
the best interests of the community. She 
was one of the founders of the society 
called the Invisible Institution for Aid- 
ing Unmarried Mothers and their Babies, 
and for forty years supported it generously 
with money, energy, and sympathy. 

While increasing physical disabilities 
made her helpless in body, her mind was 
forever planning new activities. She was 
patriotic, and was continually serving to 
the extent ef her ability American soldiers 
overseas, and sufferers in the war-ravaged 
regions. : 

Perhaps her most conspicuous work was 
done in connection with service for unmar- 
ried mothers. In 1872-73 Miss Clarke and 
Miss Bessie Greene of Boston, co-operating 
with Dr. Susan Dimock of the New Eng- 
land Hospital for Women and Children, 
did the first social-service work in this 
country in connection with hospitals. 

Miss Clarke had travelled widely and 
had formed friendships with leading men 
and women in the United States and Great 
Britain. She was also a writer and with 
her father translated a number of poems 
from the French and German. The trans- 
lations were included in a little volume 
entitled “Exotics.” She was a devout 
member of the Church of the Disciples, 
Boston, founded by her father 

For many years she was actively in- 
terested in the Post-Office Mission of the 
Ohurch of the Disciples, and served it 
efficiently as secretary, sending large num- 
bers of her father’s sermons to every sec- 
tion of the United States, to Europe, and 
to the Far East. 

One of her most notable activities was 
the editing of a monthly paper called the 
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Cheerful Letter, the organ of the Cheerful 
Letter Exchange of the Women’s Alliance, 
the purpose of which was to carry mes- 
sages of inspiration and hope to sick, 
isolated, and lonely people, and to distrib- 
ute standard books and magazines. 

Miss Clarke is survived by a nephew, 
James Freeman Clarke, and two nieces, 
Mrs. Charles Eliot Ware, Jr., and Miss 
Susan Clarke. 

Funeral services were held Sunday, 
November 6, at the Church of the Disci- 
ples. Rey. Abraham M. Rihbany, minister, 
was in charge, and spoke with understand- 
ing of Miss Clarke’s life. 


Seventy-seventh Anniversary 
at Meadville 


The seventy-seventh anniversary of the 
Meadville Theological School was held 
September 28 and 29. On the evening of 
September 28 the anniversary sermon was 
preached in the chapel by Rey. Louis C. 
Cornish of Boston, Mass., Secretary of the 
American Unitarian Association. Mr. 
Cornish has made several visits to the 
School in recent years, and his addresses 
have always been enjoyed, but he had 
not appeared before as preacher in the 
School chapel. His sermon on “The Min- 
istry of Hope” was timely and impressive. 

At the Commencement exercise on 
Thursday morning five men received the 
diploma of the School: Frank Seraf 
Gredler of Norwich, Conn.; Lakshman 
Ramaya Guru of Mangalore, India; James 
Steele Kennedy of North Grafton, Mass. ; 
Harry Taylor of Oldham, England; and 
J. B. Hollis Tegarden of Jackson, Miss. 
The degree of Bachelor of Divinity was 
conferred on Mr. Gredler. The degree of 
Doctor of Divinity honoris causa was 
conferred on Rey. Minot Simons, Sec- 
retary of Church Extension of the Amer- 
ican Unitarian Association, and Rev. John 
W. Day of St. Louis. The Commencement 
address, on “The Appeal of the Ministry,” 
was delivered by President Fred W. Hix- 
son, D.D., of Allegheny College. Pres- 
ident Hixson is a new-comer to Meadville, 
but by his cordiality and broad-minded- 
ness he has made many friends in the 
Meadville Theological School circle. His 
powerful address was heard with deep 
interest and warm sympathy. 

The graduation exercise was preceded 
by the usual academic procession from 
Divinity Hall to the church and was fol- 
lowed by the Commencement dinner in 
Hunnewell Hall. The after-dinner speak- 
ers were Dr. Day, Dr. Simons, and Mr. 
Gredler. 

Immediately following the dinner, at an - 
impressive service in the chapel, James 
Steele Kennedy was ordained to the Chris- 
tian ministry in the Unitarian Fellowship. 
This ordination was carried out by the 
faculty at the formal request of the Amer- 
ican Unitarian Association, which is com- 
missioning Mr. Kennedy to ministerial 
service in the Southwest. 

Of the graduating class, Mr. Gredler is 
already settled at East and West Bridge- 
water, Mass., Mr. Kennedy at Tulsa, Okla., 
and Mr. Taylor at Wheeling, W. Va. Mr. | 
Tegarden has just been called to New 
Orleans, La., and Mr. Guru is p ing 
further studies in the Harvard Divinit 
School. - 


- Speaker. 
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Antoinette L. Brown Blackwell 


Antoinette Louisa Brown Blackwell, 
D.D., died Saturday, November 5, 1921, at 
Elizabeth, N.J. For the past year she has 
been gradually declining in health, and 
the end was not unexpected. She was 
ninety-six years old. The career of Dr. 
Blackwell was varied and _ interesting. 
When the movement for equal suffrage 
was in its infancy she joined it, was 
active in promoting its doctrines, and lived 
to see women granted the use of the ballot. 
She was the only surviving member of the 
group of women of which Susan B. 
Anthony was the leader, and which fought 
so long for equal suffrage. It is believed 
she was the first woman ordained to the 
ministry in this country. 

Dr. Blackwell was born May 20, 1825, at 
Henrietta, N.Y. Before she was sixteen 
she began to teach school, and later be- 
came woman principal of the Henrietta 
Academy. In 1847 she graduated from 
Oberlin College. While at Oberlin, she 
and Lucey Stone, when forbidden to partic- 
ipate with the young men in the debating 
societies, organized the first debating soci- 
ety ever formed among college girls. 

Concluding to become a minister, she 
applied for admission to the theological 
school at Oberlin. Although the faculty 
was opposed to admitting a woman, noth- 
ing in the charter referred to exclusion on 
account of color or sex, and the faculty 
was obliged to grant her request. Her 
father and brother disapproved of her 
studying theology, and would not help her 
financially ; but she was able to organize 
a drawing class, and through it to meet 
all her expenses. Just before her gradua- 
tion Miss Brown was offered a good salary 
if she would do missionary work for a 
social society in New York. She accepted, 
but encountered much opposition because 
she attended the National Woman’s Rights 
Convention at Worcester, Mass., in 1850. 
After that she lectured and preached 
where she could. She toured New York 
with Susan B. Anthony, holding meetings 
in behalf of woman’s rights. Such men 
as Channing, Garrison, Gerrit Smith, and 
Samuel May helped her in her work of 
exciting sympathy for women’s rights. 

She wrote for the magazines, and stead- 
ily added to her popularity as a writer and 
Horace Greeley and Charles A. 
Dana asked her to preach a sermon in 
Metropolitan Hall, New York City. After 
the sermon she was urged to settle in the 
city, and was offered a hall and $1,000 a 
year salary. She preferred, however, to 
go to the South Butler, N.Y., Congrega- 
tional church for $300 a year. During her 
pastorate, Miss Brown was appointed del- 
egate to the World’s Temple Convention in 
New York. But when she arose to speak, 
the clergymen in the audience created 
such an uproar that she could not make 
herself heard. The demonstration con- 
tinued during the two-day session and 
finally Miss Brown left the hall. 

Five months after her ordination, she 
passed through a period of religious ques- 
tioning. The result was that she resigned 
her pastorate and emerged with the faith 
of a Unitarian. Not long after resigning 
her pulpit she married Samuel GC. Black- 
well. The marriage proved very happy. 
Dr. Blackwell spent her later years at 
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Elizabeth, N.J. She became affiliated with 

All Souls Unitarian Church, and for the 
last nineteen years has acted as pastor 
emeritus. On Easter Sunday, 1917, she 
occupied the pulpit for the last time and 
delivered a convincing sermon. Several 
years ago on her birthday she made the 
church a gift of a dwelling for a par- 
sonage. 

Her first long literary production was 
written in 1869.. In the same year she 
published studies in General Science. She 
followed this with “The Island Life,” a 
novel, and “The Sexes throughout Nature.” 
Later she wrote “The Physical Basis of 
Immortality.” These earlier works were 
followed in turn by “Shadows of our Social 
System,” “The Philosophy of Individual- 
ity,” “Sea Drift, or Tribute to the Ocean,” 
“The Making of the Universe,” and “The 
Social Side of Mind and Action.” 

In the course of her active career Dr. 
Blackwell belonged to many clubs, includ- 
ing the Association for the Advancement 
of Women, the National Woman Suffrage 
Association, the Purity Alliance, the Asso- 
ciation for the Advancement of Science, 
the W. C. T. U., and the Women’s Press 
Society. 


DO YOU WANT RESULTS? 


THE REGISTER is noted for the. 
large percentage of returns from its 
advertisements. Have you some- 


thingtosell? Do you want to buy 
a house, or hire a camp for next 
summer, or anything? Why not 
try a Classified Advertisement ? 


Send copy, plainly written, to the Adver- 
tising Dept., THE CHRISTIAN REGISTER, 
16 Beacon St., Boston 9, Mass. Our rates 
are 4 cents for each word, initial, or 
number, including address; minimum 
charge, $1. Discounts for six or more 
insertions. Replies may come in care of 
Tue RecisTeR, if desired, for which 
there is an extra charge of 4 cents for 
each insertion. Payment must accom- 
pany all orders. 


CHRISTMAS GIFTS—F¥older of original verses 
and the Bible Story. For a gift, with covers, 
15e. For school recitations, without covers, 5c. 
Allshine Publishers, Route 1, Richmond, Va. 


THE FIRST PARISH, NEEDHAM, will donate 
two hundred bound copies of devotional Re- 
sponsive Services to any society which can use 
them. Mrs. JoHN F. MiLis, Needham 92, Mass. 


FREE TRIAL—One hundred copies ‘‘Glad Tidings 
in Song,” the new Church and Sunday School 
Song Book sent on 30 days’ Free Trial. Ad- 
ag Room 608, Lakeside Building, Chicago, 


PREACHERS AND TEACHERS—Index the best 
you read in books, and file clippings by our 
almost automatic, inexpensive, topical, and 
textual system. Highly commended. Circulars. 
Willson’s Index, Hast Haddam, Connecticut. 


THE REV. HENRY W. PINKHAM, who lost a 
Unitarian pulpit in 1917 because of his opposi- 
tion to war, seeks a pastorate, hoping that 
some church will tolerate him while the coun- 
try is at peace, which may be for a considerable 
time. He will gladly preach in any church, 
with or without pay. Address, 7 Wellington 
Saran Brookline, Mass. Telephone, Brookline, 


STEREOPTICON SLIDES—“Story of the Pil- 
grim Fathers,” “Some Mother’s Boy,” “Ruined 
Churches of France,” “Life of Christ,” “Boy 
Scouts,” “Ben Hur,” “Other Wise Men,” “Quo 
Vadis,” “Passion Play,’ “Red Triangle,” ‘Bell 
and Flag,” “Pilgrim’s Progress,” “Billy Sun- 
day,” “In His Steps,” and many others. Card 
brings my complete list. Wuittis P. Humn, 
North Tonawanda, N.Y. 
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Write for our List of New Books 
e 


Boys and Girls and 
their Elders are invited 
to examine books at 


§ THE BOOKSHOP 
FOR BOYS AND GIRLS 


Women’s Educational and Industrial Union 


270 BOYLSTON STREET, BOSTON 


(Close to new Arlington Street Subway) 


Dodge, Stevens Company 


WHOLESALE DEALERS IN 


Toys and Novelties 
CHURCHES AND BAZAARS SUPPLIED 
Your Patronage Solicited - 


84-86 High Street Boston, Mass. 


ORLANDO 
The City Beautiful 


In the picturesque lake region of 
Florida: the largest interior city of the 
State, at the heart of its most famous 
orange-growing section. Ideal winter 
climate, drier and more tonic than on 
the coast. Beautifully shaded and paved 
avenues and drives; seventeen gemlike 
within the city limits. Three 
Good 


lakes 
splendid golf links in County. C 
schools and churches, including a wide- 


awake Unitarian church. A delightful 
resort for tourists, and a congenial home 
city for permanent residence. Do you 
wish to know more about it? 


Write to 


THE UNITARIAN LAYMEN’S LEAGUE 


H. F. BAILEY, President 
P. O. Box 863, Orlando, Fla. 
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COMMUNITY CHURCH OF NEW YORK: AS THE NEW AUDITORIUM WILL APPEAR 


The Community Church of New York 
has prepared plans for the reconstruction 
of its building which was destroyed by 
fire September 11, 1919. In the history 
of the church of less than one hundred 
years this is the fourth and largest build- 
ing enterprise. The first edifice was ded- 
icated December 6, 1820, at an imposing 
public service; William Ellery Channing 
preached his famous sermon, “Unitarian 
Christianity most favorable to Piety,” and 
William Cullen Bryant, a member of the 
congregation, wrote the hymn, “Thou 
Whose Unmeasured Temple Stands.” 
November 26, 1837, the building was de- 
stroyed by fire. The second church build- 
ing, dedicated May 38, 18389, as “The 
Church of the Messiah,” was made famous 
by the great pulpit orator, Dr. Orville G. 
Dewey. The congregations which wor- 
shipped in the third edifice, dedicated 
April 2, 1868, had for their ministers 
Robert Collyer and Minot J. Savage. 


Under the ministry of John Haynes ings, lectures, civic gatherings, concerts, 


Holmes the church has maintained its im- 
portant place in the religious life of the 
great city. ; 

The new buildings will consist of an 
auditorium for services of worship and 
other church meetings and public as- 
semblies, and a church house planned for 
the efficient administration of the church 
and for the widest possible community 
service. 

The auditorium will be built inside the 
walls of the old church, which were un- 
damaged by fire. The interior will be 
entirely new in design and appearance. 
The main purpose of the building com- 
mittee and architects has been “to pro- 


vide a place of assembly which shall meet 


the most exacting standards of beauty, 
provide the environment and atmosphere 
essential to religious worship, and at the 
same time present nothing inconsistent 
with its most general use for forum meet- 


recitals and dramatic performances.” 

The pulpit will rest on a low platform 
and will be set in a recess built into the 
area of the present church building by a 
removal of part of the wall of the old 
chureh. The platform will be equipped 
with curtains, footlights, and other fea- 
tures necessary for theatrical productions. 
The organ will be placed back of and 
above the platform. 

The floor of the auditorium will be 
sloping, and for seating arrangement will, 
have curved rows of chairs seating 814 
persons. The new gallery will seat 408. 
Provision will be made for a second gal- 
lery which will seat 128. The total seating 
capacity will be 1,450. 

The new church house will be a recon- 
struction of the present building, consist- 
ing of a basement and three floors. 
Other features consist of an assembly 


hall with a seating capacity estimated at 
P 4 
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a 
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seventy-seven over that of the present 
structure; a kitchen and serving-room; 
a reception-room, treasurer’s office, dress- 
ing-room, and balcony on the first floor; 
a large committee-room on the second floor ; 
and on the third floor a complete suite of 
offices for each resident minister, consist- 
ing of a waiting-room, secretary’s office, 
and minister’s own office. In addition to 
the assembly hall, provision has been 
made for five ceommittee-rooms. 

The approximate costs of the buildings 
are: Construction and furnishing of 
chureh auditorium, $121,700; organ, 
$30,000; church house, $65,300; total, 
$217,000. 

The purpose of the buildings is given 
as follows: “These buildings, when com- 
pleted, are to be for all the people of the 
community. Nothing human is to be 
alien to them. In this spirit was it sol- 
emnly resolved by the congregation when 
construction was authorized, that ‘this 
edifice, when ready for use, [shall] be 
rededicated to that religion which is 
service of humanity; to our traditional 
freedom of speech; to hospitality to all 
men and women of the community, with- 
out regard to sect, class, nation, or race; 
and to the use, without fear or favor, of 
that spirit of communal love which shall 
some day bring in upon the earth the 
ideal society.’ ” 
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American Unitarian Association 
BOARD OF DIRECTORS 


The regular monthly meeting of the 
board of directors of the American Uni- 
tarian Association was held at 25 Beacon 
Street, Boston, Mass., on Tuesday, Novem- 
ber 8, 1921, at 2 p.m. 

Present: Messrs. Bates, Blinn, Cornish, 
Eliot, Fisher, Hobbs, Park, Reese, Richard- 
son, Robertson, Simons, Thayer, Tufts, 
Williams, Wright, Miss Bancroft, and 
Miss Lowell. 

The president reported concerning the 
lease of the property at the corner of 38th 
Street and Madison Avenue, New York, 
by the Association and the allied societies, 
for a New York headquarters. 

The treasurer presented the following 
statement for the month of October :— 


RECEIPTS 
Cash on hand October 1, 1921...... $16,061.99 
From donations 93.00 
Bequest of Abby A. Wyman of 
Brookline, Mass., to create the 


Abby A. Wyman Fund...... 1,000.00 
Investments received for rein- 

VOStIM ONES scaler. siniechice.s 0+ ses 50,952.13 
Investment Church Building 

Loan Fund—repaid on loans 400.00 
Income of invested funds..... 22,771.50 
MUECT OTs oAcis wear toteietataia) «2 oi 58.17 
Church Building Loan Fund— 

INECROSE:;,  Secel cee es 2 aie s's 75.00 
Reimbursed for advances on Uni- 

tariean Buildingss. és. .2%-<<i 24.86 
Reimbursed for advances on Gen- 

eral Missionary Work....... 85 
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Reimbursed for advances on In- 


come of Ministerial Aid Fund 19.65 
Reimbursed for advances on Ap- 
propriation for Middle States 50.00 
$91,507.15 
PAYMENTS 
For missionary purposes (societies, 
EGON. dtc aCe eRe cw are ens $5,765.05 
Salaries and other missionary 
REPT ERS Ss orcsigisioe te gues ciwiovere 3,097.75 
Investments and reinvestments 62,960.55 
Investment Church Building 
Loan Fund—loan........... 8,000.00 
Accrued interest on bonds pur- 
CHAS Orarey ctakereree vate ie. o eie 428.47 
Payments on account of sundry 
CLUE TUBS. caps eeite cree ote 2,266.63 
Church Equipment account.... 4,392.45 
Church Extension account..... 3,942.02 
Religious Education Fund..... 222.21 
International Congress of Reli- 
gious Liberals Account...... 432.00 
Publication Department....... 1,000.00 
Expenses Unitarian Buildings. . 956.90 
Greeley, oly Fuad ek OMe 540.00 
Cash on hand November 1, 1921..... 2,503.12 - 
$91,507.15 


Upon the recommendation of the church 
extension committee it was 


Voted, That $300 be added to the salary of 
the minister at Wheeling, W. Va., the amount 
to be taken from the balance of a previous ap- 
propriation of $500 to the church at Menom- 
onie, Wis. 

Voted, That Messrs. Reese and Williams be a 
committee to draw up a contract satisfactory 
to the American Unitarian Association and to 
the church at Moline, Ill, securing, by some 
equity in the property, the appropriation here- 
tofore made for the benefit of the church. 


Thanksgiving 


The Unitarian Laymen’s League gives thanks. 


We are thankful that we have been able to make a beginning toward the 
accomplishment of the great purposes which inspired the organization of 


our League. 


There are now 11,751 of us, in 252 Chapters. Four district secretaries are 
required to co-ordinate our activities, to assist the dilatory, and to recruit 
new members whose courage and vision will increase our effectiveness. 


One hundred Chapters sent 130 delegates to Star Island for two weeks to 
learn the technique of the church school; the Harvard and Meadville 
summer schools attracted 129 ministers and six laymen; new impetus was 
given to our work by the attendance of 232 officers and delegates from 166 


ee 


Chapters at a national convention. 


These are the spectacular features of a program that is as comprehensive 


as the Council of the League within its means can devise. 


11,751 Unitartan laymen give thanks that their yearnings and partial 


successes have deserved this praise: “The Laymen’s League has 


itself.” 


Unitarian Laymen’s League 
7 Park Square— Boston 


found 
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Voted, That a proposition made by Miss Isa- 
bella L. Bennett of Pasadena, Calif., be grate- 
fully accepted and understood as follows :— 

That upon receipt of $8,500 she will convey 
her real estate at the southeast corner of Boston 
Court and Menter Avenue in Pasadena, 68 by 
170 feet, to the American Unitarian Associa- 
tion; that she will then put in trust with the 
Association an equal sum of $8,500 in first- 
‘class securities, the income accruing from such 
securities to be paid to her during her lifetime, 
and at her death the securities to become the 
property of the American Unitarian Association. 


Upon the recommendation of the finance 
committee it was 


Voted, To authorize the use of the rear of 
the property at Nashville, Tenn., for the erec- 
tion of a garage, provided such action seems 
wise in the judgment of the secretary of the 
Department of Church Hxtension after he has 
personally examined the property. 


_ Upon the recommendation of the publi- 
eation committee it was 


Voted, To send complimentary copies of three 
Unitarian books to Rev. §. B. A. Campbell of 
West Africa, provided he has the personal en- 
dorsement of Professor Foote. 

Voted, That a set of the Beacon Course be 
donated to the Department of Religious Educa- 
tion of the University of Southern California, 
the expense to be defrayed from the book and 
tract appropriation. 

Voted, To send the cordial greetings of the 
directors to the principal and other members 
of the faculty of Carmarthen College in Wales, 
to express to them our hearty good-wishes for 
the furtherance of pure religion, and to send 
them, as a token of our esteem and fellowship 
a selection of books from our own publications 
which they have already intimated their will- 
ingness to receive, the cost, amounting to $85, 
to. be taken from the book and tract appropria- 
tion. 


The president reported briefly on certain 
building operations. 
Under miscellaneous pusiiiess it was 


Voted, That the secretary, Louis C. Cornish, 
at the request of the finance committee, be au- 
thorized to execute, in behalf of the American 
Unitarian Association, its assent to the petition 
for the appointment by the Probate Court of 
Suffolk County, Massachusetts, of Samuel A. 
Eliot and Henry M. Williams as trustees of the 
Rogers Memorial Trust for the benefit of the 
Unitarian Society of Fairhaven, Mass. 

Voted, That the Board request the treasurer 
and members of the finance committee to take 
into consideration the question of the method 
of holding funds already received and to be re- 
ceived for purposes not immediately related to 
the work of the Association, and to report to 
the board of directors at their convenience. 

‘Voted, That the treasurer be authorized to 
arrange and execute a lease of the Millbury 
church building for a term of years. 

Voted, That no marriage service shall be per- 
formed in the Association Building except by 
clergymen employed by the Association, without 
the permission of either the president or the 
secretary. 

The meeting adjourned at 4.05 p.m. 

: Louis C. CorNisH, 

Secretary. 
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Notes and Announcements 


By the will of Miss Mary L. Locke of 
Newton, Mass., who died October 28, the 
sum of $3,500 has been devoted to the erec- 
tion of a tower clock or other suitable 
memorial on the First Unitarian Church, 
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Chestnut Hill, Mass. Her public bequests 
include the sum of $25,000 to the Amer- 
ican Unitarian Association. 


The Ministerial Union will meet in 
Channing Hall, Boston, Mass., Monday, 
November 28, at eleven o’clock, to hear and 
discuss report of the committee on mem- 
bership. Rey. Miles Hanson will speak on 
“Our Work in Virginia.” 


The speakers for the week beginning 
November 28-at the noonday services in 


King’s Chapel will be as follows: Monday, - 


November 28, to be announced; Tuesday, 
November 29, Dr. Frederie Gill of Arling- 
ton; Wednesday, November 30, to be an- 
nounced; Thursday, December 1, Rev. 
Christopher R. Eliot of Bulfinch Place 
Church ; Friday, December 2, Rev. Boynton 
Merrill, Associate Minister at Old South; 
Saturday, December 3, musical service, 
Mr. A. Vincent Bennett. 


Meetings and Conferences 
Work among Foreign-Born, Montpelier, Vt. 


The New England Associate Alliance 
met with the Church of the Messiah, Mont- 
pelier, Vt., Wednesday and Thursday, 
October 19 and 20. In a programme of 
unusual interest, Mrs. John L. Murdoch, 
Jr., Alliance social worker, gave an ad- 
dress on “Our Work in Montpelier.” The 
address was in part as follows :— 

“The New England Associate Alliance, 
when it undertook to work among the 
foreign-born in Montpelier, Vt., may 
have had in mind the admonition found 
in the twelfth chapter of First Corin- 
thians, where the necessity of the various 
members to the body is described. 

“As teacher in the public schools of 
Montpelier I found that few of the Italian 
parents could speak English. When the 
teachers call they must depend entirely 
on the children for interpretation. Never- 
theless the call of the teacher is an occa- 
sion of joy, if she can give a good report 
of the pupil’s work in school, and if she 
is willing to sympathize and help in case 
there are difficulties. Our first thought 
in Montpelier was how to get acquainted 
with the mothers, and how to make them 
feel more at home in their new surround- 
ings. 

“The Italians usually work in the 
granite industry. Most of them were 
stone-cutters in their home country. Ital- 
ians who do not speak English sometimes 
speak French, Spanish, or German. Many 
are excellent linguists. 

“Mrs. Root, president of the Social Ser- 
vice Council of Unitarian Women, was 
invited to come to Montpelier, examine 
the situation, and offer suggestions. As 
a pleasant opening, and a way of exhibit- 
ing the beautiful work Italian ladies do, 
Mrs. Root suggested that an exhibition be 
given. .The plan was adopted, and the 
community club rooms were filled to over- 
flowing with embroideries, crochet work, 
laces, worsteds sheared, spun, and cro- 
cheted in Italy. But the best thing of all 
was the coming of Mr. Malgeri. He spoke 
in English in the afternoon, when the 
American ladies formed the larger part of 
the audience. In the evening, when the 
hall was packed with Italian people, he 
spoke in Italian. He urged his hearers to 
respond to the friendliness which the 
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American people were extending, and to 
remember that Christopher Columbus was 
an Italian, and that all good Italians have 
a responsibility in helping to make great 
and good this country which he discovered. | 

“The saddest thing that we meet in 
Montpelier is what is called stone-cutters’ 
consumption. The severity of the climate, 
unexpected and unprepared for, causes 
these people, coming from a milder zone, 
to be peculiarly susceptible. 

_“We have enthusiastic mothers’ classes 


DIRECTORY 


OF RELIGIOUS, EDUCATIONAL, SOCIAL, 
AND CHARITABLE ORGANIZATIONS WHICH 
RECEIVE THE SUPPORT OF UNITARIANS 


The Children’s Mission 
to Children 


Instituted 1849. Incorporated 1864. 


The Unitarian Children’s Charity. 

Children in every form of need are given practical 
help by experts in child welfare, both in their own 
homes and in specially chosen foster homes. 

Those within forty miles of Boston who can open 
their homes to children, without charge or at_moderate 
prices, are urged to communicate with the office. 

The Sunday-schools give generously, but contributions 
and bequests from adults are much needed. 


Presipent, ENDICOTT P. SALTONSTALL. 
Vice-PresipenT, Mrs. CLARA B. BEATLEY. 
Cierx, Rey. CHRISTOPHER R. ELIOT. 
Treasurer, ALLSTON BURR. 


Directors: George R. Blinn, Miss M. ee 
Brown, Lincoln Davis, M.D., —_ Lens De 
Normandie, Richard 5S. Eustis, Narbaniel 
T. Kidder, James Millar, Miss pee C. Osgood, 
Rev. Palfrey Perkins, Albert A. Pollard, William 
H. Slocum. 


PARKER B. FIELD, Generat Secretary, 
29 Fayette Street, Boston, Mass. (temporary). 


CHOOL-LIFE IN THE COUNTRY. 
Exceptional health conditions. Careful supervision. 
Staff of trained teachers. Well-correlated courses in aca- 
demic, commercial, agricultural, and domestic arts sub- 
jects. All that is promised in the catalogue is faithfully 
fulfilled. Low charges. Scholarships. 


PROCTOR ACADEMY 
ANDOVER, N.H. 


THE TUCKERMAN SCHOOL 


FOR SUNDAY-SCHOOL WORKERS and PARISH 
ASSISTANTS. For particulars address the Dean, 


MISS HARRIET E. JOHNSON, 
33 West Cedar Street, Boston, Mass. 


FRANK L. LOCKE, Present EDWARD A. CHURCH, TREASURER 


THE 


BOSTON YOUNG MEN’S 
CHRISTIAN 


UNION 


48 BOYLSTON ST. ROBERT WINSOR, TREASURER PERMANENT FUND 


UNITARIAN LAYMEN’S LEAGUE 


Organized April 12, 1919 


INSTITUTED 
1851 


INCORPORATED 
1852 


To promote the worship of God and the ser- 
vice of mankind, in the spirit of Jesus. 
President, Charles H. Strong of New York. 


Vice-Presidents: Ernest G. Adams _ of 
Brookline; Robert L. Cox of Montclair; 
Abbott A. Hanks of San Francisco; W. 
Burton Thorning of Houston. 

Treasurer, William Endicott of Boston. 


Secretary, W. L. Barnard of Hingham. ie 


_ 
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for learning English, and two classes a 
week for younger women. Citizenship 
classes were held from January to May. 
Mr. Mason Stone gave simple talks on 
the nature of American government, mu- 


 nicipal, state, and national; and the rights 


and duties of citizens. Italians and Amer- 
ican citizens of Montpelier feel the deepest 
gratitude to the New England Associate 
Alliance for having forwarded this good 
work in the city.” 


Parish News Letters 
Get Together Meetings 


LovISsvVILLE, Ky.—Church of the Messiah, 
Rey. R. Ernest Akin: The church has an- 
nounced a series of eight special meetings 
to be held this winter and spring in addi- 
tion to the regular services. The mem- 


‘bers of the congregation live in widely 


separated sections of the city, and the 
special meetings are for the purpose of 
keeping the growing family acquainted 
with all its parts. Some of the gather- 
ings will be in the nature of sup- 
pers. Plays and festivals are also on 
the programme. Dates‘of the meetings, 
and those to be in charge of them, were 
announced as follows: October \28, in 
charge of the Laymen’s League; Decem- 
ber 2, bazaar and supper, Women’s Alli- 
ance: December 19, annual church busi- 
ness meeting, official members; January 
27, programme by the Merry Makers; 
February 24, George Washington Party, 
Young People; March 24, programme by 
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the Alliance; April 28, Sunday-school; 
May 27, annual church picnic. 


Pastorate Opens Auspiciously 


SaN Antonio, Trex.—First Unitarian 
Society, Rev. Edward Day: This church, 
after a long vacation following the trans- 
fer of its late pastor, Rev Arthur Schoen- 
feldt, to Charleston, W. Va., opened its 
doors October 2, under the ministry of 
Rev. Edward Day. Mr. Day, camp libra- 
rian of Kelly Field, an army aviation 
camp, for the past two years, has been 
president of the board of trustees and 
has frequently assisted the pastor. Now 
that his library work under new arrange- 
ments is commanding but a part of his 
time, he has agreed to serve as minister. 
He is in the pastor’s study at the chapel 
week-day mornings, is preacher Sundays, 
and has a general oversight of the parish. 
Some of the members of the parish lost 
heavily in the great flood, but all are fac- 
ing the future hopefully, and feel that the 
chapel, which was built and dedicated 
under the last pastor, will help greatly in 
the development of parish resources. 


Deaths 


PEASE.—In Los Angeles, Calif., September 
21, 1921, Niles Pease. 

Niles Pease was born in Enfield, Conn., Octo- 
ber 13, 1838, of old New England Revolutionary 
stock. He spent the first eighteen years of his 
life on his father’s farm. In 1860 he married 
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Miss Cornelia Gleason, with whom he lived for 
more than sixty-one years in happy companion- 
ship. He began his long and successful busi- 
ness career as the assistant of an uncle who 
conducted a small store near his early home. 
He came to Los Angeles in 1884, where he es- 
tablished the Niles Pease Furniture Company, 
which became one of the most reliable and sub- 
stantial business enterprises of Southern Cal- 
ifornia. Mr. Pease was elected to the City 
Council on the non-partisan ticket and was 
chosen president of that body. He was a loyal 
and esteemed member of the Unitarian church, 
which he served for many years in the capacity 
of trustee. His wife, Mrs. Cornelia Gleason 
Pease, four daughters, the Misses Grace G., 
Jessie F., and Anna Pease, and Mrs. Florence 
Pease Jones, and two sons, Sherman and Her- 
bert Pease, survive him; and he has a brother 
still living in Connecticut. He was a man 
highly esteemed by all who knew him, and his 
friends feel that it is such lives as his which 
have given meaning to the line, “The memorial 
of virtue is immortal.” 


MARGARET THOMPSON BATCHELLER 


The announcement of Mrs. Batcheller’s sud- 
den death in,the West during the summer came 
as a shock to her many friends in and around 
Boston. Not only has the First Parish in 
Brookline lost a devoted member and untiring 
worker, but also the Unitarian Fellowship has 
lost a loyal and enthusiastic adherent. 

Mrs. Batcheller possessed qualities of heart 
and mind which endeared her to all who knew 
her. Her unquenchable optimism, her spark- 
ling humor, and her friendliness of spirit male 
her universally beloved. Her friends will miss 
her increasingly. 

On November 9, a committal service was ‘held 
at Mount Auburn Cemetery. A. P. 


In Making 


For the enclosed $5 (check, money order or cash) please send a copy of 
“The Church and Industrial Reconstruction” postpaid to 


Investigations 


and preparing their Chapter reports on Industrial Harmony, members of the 
Unitarian Laymen’s League will find The Church and Industrial Recon- 
struction of great assistance. 


Rey. Robert S. Loring of Milwaukee highly recommends this book, and _ his 
review will be found on page 12 of this issue. 


THE REGISTER has been looking for just such a book to assist Chapter 


Social Service Committees, and can make this offer:— 


The price of the book is $2. 
tion to THE REGISTER is $4. Send us $5 and we 
will send acopy of the book and either enter a new 
subscription for a year or advance your present sub- 
scription one year from its present expiration date. 


Reports are due January 1 


THE CHRISTIAN REGISTER 
16 Beacon Street, Boston 9, Mass. 


cna extend 
enter 


A year’s subscrip- 


Send in the coupon today and make the report from your Chapter the best one sub- 
mitted. A letter is as good if you wish to keep your copy unmutilated. 


subscription to THE REGISTER for one year in the name of 


11-24-21 
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PLEASANTRIES 


Teacher: “Now children, it is a curious 
fact that the bee stings only once.” Boy: 
“But isn’t once enough?’—Sydney Bul- 
‘letin. 


Harold ran back from the lion in the | 
“Don’t be afraid, dear,” grand- | 


museum. 
mother said; “that lion is stuffed.” “Yes,” 
said Harold, ‘but mebbee he isn’t stuffed 
so full that he couldn’t find room for a 
little boy like me.” 


One of our cotemporaries speaks: “In 
last week’s Presbyterian there occurs in 
one of the articles the expression, ‘Viru- 
lent young scholars,’ in which, through 
some demon influence of the press, the 
word ‘virulent’ was substituted for the 
word ‘virile. We apologize to all con- 
cerned.” 


C. F. P. sends to Tue Reeister the fol- 
lowing from a publisher’s “blurb,” which 
confirms the doctrine of religion and effi- 
ciency! “When I subscribed -for the Ha- 
positor, 1916, I had $1,000 a year and now 
I have $3,000 and house. Much of it is 
due to the Hxpositor.’—Rey. G. C. Whim- 
sett, Elliott, T1. 

“Tt is distressing,” says the author of a 
recent work, “to hear a London elemen- 
tary school sing, in a well-known hymn, 
‘Pryse Him for His gryce and fyver,’ but 
it is just as distressing to hear a church 
choir in a highly respectable English sub- 
urb intimating a similar gratitude for 
‘grease and fever.’ ”’—Christian Life. 


The rector was on his way to church 
when he met the gamekeeper. “Ah,” said 
the rector, “how is it, my friend, that I 
never see you at church?’ ‘Well,’ said 
the gamekeeper, “you see, sir, I don’t 
want to make your congregation smaller.” 
“What do you mean?” the rector said, 
sharply. “Well, you see, sir,” the keeper 
said, “if I came to church some of the 
others would go poaching !”—London Post. 


The other day Roger W. Babson, the 
statistician, sent out to his customers a 
leaflet entitled “Hssentials of Business 
Success.” They consisted entirely of the 
Ten Commandments plus the “New Com- 
mandment” given by Jesus. . Among the 
letters of acknowledgment that poured in 
from all parts of the country was one 
from a Western business man whose enthu- 
siasm could hardy be restrained. “I have 
never seen,” he wrote, “such a fine state- 
ment of the essentials for success. Where 
did you get it?”—The Congregationalist. 


Anecdotes already clustering around 
Caruso and his rewards suggest to a 
reader of the New York Hvening Post the 
following about the famous Sims Reeves: 
He was at a country station in WHngland 
waiting for his train. Somebody told a 
station hand that he was the “great tenor, 
Sims Reeves.” To make sure that he be- 
held that great man, the station hand 
went up to him, respectfully touched his 
cap, and this conversation ensued: “They 
tell me that you are Sims Reeves. Is that 
true?” “Quite true.” “Is it also true that 
for singing merely you receive such high 
pay?” “Well, my man, how much pay do 
you get?” Quite proudly the station hand 
said: “Oh, I get good wages, I do. I make 
thirty shillings a week.” Sims Reeves 
sang the seale up and down twice over 
and said, “My man, for that singing I 
get as much as you earn in a week.” 
(Tableau) 
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ANNUAL CONTRIBUTIONS 


available for pensions 

1919-20 were $10,000. 

1920-21 only $7,500. 
PENSION DECREASE 


was inevitable. Dropped from $319 to $300. 
We are glad that in hard times it was not worse. 


THE GREAT CAMPAIGN 


has added to our Permanent Funds. Next year 


this new income is available. If you and your 


churches do ee duty and forward generous 
Annual Contributions to our Treasurer, we can 
raise the pension to $400. 


UNITARIAN 
SERVICE PENSION SOCIETY 


Judge James P. Parmenter, President. 

Rey. Paul Revere Frothingham and Mr. Robert 
Windsor, Jr., Vice-Presidents. 

Rey. Robert S. Loring, Secretary. 

Rey. Harold G. Arnold, Treasurer. 


54 Kenneth St., West Roxbury, Mass. 


MANY NEW ENGLAND TEXTILE 
and INDUSTRIAL SECURITIES 


are selling at prices which 
afford an unusual 


INVESTMENT OPPORTUNITY 


We should be glad to furnish full 
details on request. 


M. H. WILDES & COMPANY 


INCORPORATED 


30 State St., Boston, Mass. 


A JOURNALISTIC OPPORTUNITY 


A young man who cannot help being a journal- 
ist (and who would otherwise be a minister, 
because he is devoted to the church) is desired 
by a paper of liberal policy and belief. He must 
have the news sense, be a clear writer, able in- 
stantly to see a“‘story”’ in a situation or an idea; 
enthusiastic about what occurred yesterday and 
quick to put it in words, and keen about what 
ought to be to-morrow. College training is an 
asset, but ‘‘the gift’’ is the first essential. Sucha 
person will please apply by letter only to F.G.R., 
THE CHRISTIAN REGISTER, Boston 9, Mass. 


mr. EL 5 , 2 2 P ‘k St. 
The Fisk Teachers’ Agencies *;o%tox” 
225 Fifth Ave., N. Y.; Philadelphia; Pittsburg; Syra- 
cuse; Birmingham; Memphis; Chicago; Kansas City; 
Denver; Portland; Berkeley; Los Angeles. Manual free. 


A SCHOLARSHIP 


Is offered in one of the best Girls’ Boarding 
Schools around Boston, in 


Piano, Voice, Violin 
and Pipe Organ 


For particulars address M. I. S., Cristian 
ReaistTer. 


KATE O’HARE’S PRISON LETTERS 
25 cents, postpaid 


Order from Appeal to Reason, Girard, Kansas 


IN PRISON 
Report made by Kate Richards O’Hare to the President of the 


nited States on prison conditions. 
60 cents, postpaid 


CRIME AND CRIMINALS 
A lecture by Kate Richards O'Hare 10 cents, postpaid 


Order from FRANK P. O’HARE 
1049 A No. Grand Ave., St. Louis, Mo. 
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Church Announcements 


ARLINGTON STREET CHURCH. Rev. Pau! 
Revere Frothingham, D.D., minister. Morning 
gear mp 11. The church is open daily from 

un H 


KING’S CHAPEL, corner of Tremont and 
School Streets. Rev. Howard N. Brown, D.D., 
and. Rev. Harold E. B. Speight, ministers. Ser- 
vice, 10.45 a.m. Chorus of male voices. Sunday, 
November 27, Dr. Brown will preach. 


FIRST CHURCH IN BOSTON (1630), corner 


of Berkeley and Marlborough Streets. Rev. 
Charles H. Park, D.D., minister. Service at 
10.30 a.m. Sunday-school at 9.45 a.m. This 


church is open daily from 9 to 5. All welcome. 


CHURCH OF THE DISCIPLES, corner of 
Jersey and Peterborough Streets. The minister, 
Rey. Abraham M, Rihbany, will preach. Sub- 
ject, ‘“‘The Man of Sin in Theology and in Real 
Life.” Church services at 11 a.m. Disciples 
School at 9.45 A.M, Primary classes at 11 A.M. 
Collection for the Benevolent Fraternity of 
Churches. 


SECOND CHURCH IN BOSTON (1649—The 
Old North), corner of Beacon Street and Audu- 
bon Road. All Beacon Street cars in the sub- 
way pass the door. Rev. Bugene Rodman Ship- 
pen, minister. Rev. Edward A. Horton, D.D., 
minister emeritus. Church School, 9.45 a.m. 
Morning service, 11 A.M. Young People’s meet- 
ing (The Emerson Guild), 6 p.m. The public 
cordially invited. 


FIRST PARISH CHURCH IN DORCHESTER 
(1630). Meeting House Hill. Rey. Adelbert L. 
Hudson and Rev, Lyman V. Rutledge, ministers. 
Sunday, November 27, Mr. Hudson will preach. 
Subject, “The Significance and Value of Church 
Membership.” Mr. Maleolm Lang, Organist and 
Musical Direetor. Church service at 11 A.M. 
Church School at 9.45 a.m. Kindergarten at 
11 a.m. Cordial welcome to all visitors. Take 
Dorchester tunnel car to Andrew Square, then 
surface car to Meeting House Hill. 


UNITY HOUSH, 7 Park Square. Sunday even- 
ing, November 27, fourth of a series of seven 
meetings. Speaker, Harold Marshall, Manager. 
Universalist Publishing House, Subject, “The 
Basis of a a Ae OT ae LAs” b os 
of players from Boston Symphony es - 
and Laymen’s League Chorus under direction 
of William Ellis Weston, Tickets may be ob- 
tained from officers of League Chapters, 0: 
Unity House. Doors open at 6.30 2 i Mus 
programme at 7. F. 

UNITARIAN LAYMEN’ 


